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Art. L—CHAPTERS FROM THE EXPERIENCES OF A MERCHANT. 


NUMBER I. 
THE BUSINESS FACILITIES OF LONDON AND NEW YORK CONTRASTED. 

In these two mighty emporiums of commerce—the one the heart of the 
monetary and mercantile operations of the empire of Great Britain, 
the other equally the centre of the same operations in the western world— 
the modes of business and the facilities of commerce are widely different. 
In London we find more of the dignity and stability of trade ; in New 
York, more of the bustle and turmoil ; there is less excitement, and more 
weight, in the same mercantile movement in the former than in the latter. 
The calculations of business appear to be made with more calm reflection ; 
impulsive action upon crude, undigested thought, is more avoided ; sudden 
and large profits are less eagerly grasped at, and future, substantial, mod- 
erate gains have the more decided preference in the metropolis of Euro- 
pean business than in the chief city of the western continent. 

My object in this chapter is principally to contrast the business facilities - 
of London and New York, not, by any means, for the sake of making in. 
vidious comparisons, or disparaging either place by contrast with the other, 
but simply as a matter of calm and interesting inquiry, from which, per. 
haps, some instruction may be gained ; or, at all events, from the perusal 
of which amusement and interest may result. Of course, in a vast num- 
ber of points, no comparison at all can be instituted ; the extremely dis- 
similar position of each in regard to age, extent, wealth, and resources, 
must draw a striking line of demarcation between them, though probably, 
as years roll on, they will more closely assimilate. The fast gathering 
wealth and resources of New York will, in time, approximate to those of 
London. Capital here yields a larger interest, and of course is more pro- 
ductive and accumulative than capital in England. The unparalleled ex- 
tent of country tributary to the commercial and monetary resources of New 
York, with its just born but giant enterprise, its boundless natural wealth, 
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and rapidly increasing population, will cause this city to tread fast upon the 
skirts of the great metropolis. Gradually, with the increase of wealth 
and the expansion of productive power, will come that dignity, and calm, 
reflective, weighty influence which accompanies the footsteps of commerce 
there. Increasing solidity will accompany increasing resources. ‘The 
feverish impulse and spasmodic graspings which mark American com. 
merce, instead of being thought “smart,” will be reprobated as danger- 
ous; and constancy to one pursuit, calmness and thoughtfulness in com- 
mercial operations, and moderation in the accumulation of wealth, will not 
only be theoretically approved, but will be indispensable to success in bu- 
siness, a sine qua non in the attaining and maintaining the confidence of 
the commercial world. 

By “ facilities for business,” I mean those usages, customs, and re- 
sources, which enable the merchant to transact the largest amount of bu- 
siness to the best advantage, and with the smallest amount of capital and 
labor. 

In London there is a larger amount of accumulated capital waiting for 
temporary employment than in any other place in the world. The enor. 
mous sums constantly lying in the Bank of England, and the large depos. 
its held by private bankers, on customers’ accounts, and on account of 
country banks and colonial and foreign capitalists, are constantly at the 
service of those having adequate security to offer, and requiring amounts 
for limited periods. ‘The system universally prevailing in London, of set- 
tling the largest payments, and, in fact, all the ordinary operations of bu- 
siness, by checks, causes those vast monetary transfers to be made without 
the employment of circulating medium at all, except for retail purposes. 
A merchant has £50,000 worth of goods to sell, which he disposes of 
through his broker, to probably one hundred purchasers. Each purchaser 
pays his broker in a check on his banker; the broker, at four o’clock, 
pays in the whole of these checks to his banker, and hands the merchant 
a check for the entire amount, who, in his turn, pays it in to his banker: 
The bankers, every day at four o’clock, meet at the “ clearing house,’’ and 
exchange checks, settling up matters amongst themselves. Thus the re- 
ceipt and payment of £50,000 three times over, is arranged without the 
employment of circulating medium at all. 

Here we may remark, en passant, on one of the business facilities this 
method of payment affords. A broker or wholesale dealer, through the 
. week, has bought or sold a parcel of goods to the amount of £20,000, for 
payment on Saturday following, which is a common mode of arranging 
cash transactions. ‘The broker has to pay £20,000, receive delivery or- 
ders for the goods, hand those delivery orders over to perhaps a dozen cus- 
tomers, and receive from them the amount in payment. But probably the 
broker has not more than £2,000 balance at his banker’s ; how is he then 
to pay £20,000 to obtain the orders for the goods, so that he, in his turn, 
may receive payment? He gives his check, crossed to the banker with 
whom his merchant keeps his account; which he knows will not be col- 
lected until four o’clock on the same day. In the mean time, he delivers 
orders to his purchasers for the goods, receives their checks, pays them in 
with his other receipts, at four o’clock, to his banker, who carries them to 
his credit, so that his own check is, of course, amply covered, and his ac- 
count stands square. Had this facility not existed, the broker could not 
have made the transfers without a sum equal to £20,000, in his possession. 
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By giving his check “crossed” for the amount, he knows that it cannot 
go in to his banker’s except through the banker of the person he pays it 
to, and therefore will not be presented for payment until after four o’clock 
of the same day. In the mean time, as we have seen, he gathers in his 
receipts from his customers, and they go in to his banker’s during the day, 
in their turn to be collected and arranged by the collecting clerks of the 
various banks meeting at the clearing house at half-past four. Thus the 
broker obtains, for one day, the use of £20,000. 

Again, the mode of paying all sums by crossed checks, has the advan- 
tage of quickness, correctness, and security ; quickness, because a check 
is more rapidly given than the same quantity of money would be counted 
out ; correctness, because the clerk records and verifies any error in amount 
that may have been paid, avoids the risk of mistakes in counting money, and 
the check acts at once as a receipt and a perpetual record for the payment ; 
security, because a crossed check is useless to any one except the merchant 
to whom it is payable through the banker to whom it is crossed. Thus, for 
instance, Thompson & Co, have twenty or thirty sums to pay to as many 
persons; they give checks for each amount on their bankers, Glyn, Hali- 
fax, Mills & Co., and across the face of each check they draw two lines, 
between which they write the name of the banker with whom the house 
they owe it to keeps its account, if they know it; if not, they simply 
write “& Co.,” leaving their clerk to fill up the name when he pays it 
away. Supposing this clerk to go out with these checks and lose them, or 
to be fraudulently disposed, and wishful to abscond with so large an 
amount; in either case the checks are useless, as the bankers on whom 
they are drawn, will only pay them when presented by the banker to whom 
they are crossed ; and that banker will carry the money only to the credit 
of the party to whom the check is payable, and who, of course, is their cus. 
tomer. Thus, a clerk may have £100,000 of crossed checks, absolutely 
valueless, except to the person to whom they are payable ; valueless, even 
to that person, except when paid into and presented by his banker, so that 
the security is complete. 

When I was first in business in London, I was,accustomed to pay in 
specie or bank notes, and to collect accounts in the same currency. When 
the amounts were very large, | was uneasy until the paying or collecting 
clerk came in, lest the temptation of possessing so much available money 
should be too much for his honesty, and induce him to abscond. Fre. 
quently I was in the habit of calling for large sums personally, rather than 
trust a clerk, which, of course, profitlessly occupied my own more valuable 
time. But of late years, from the admirable system of paying in “ crossed 
checks,” I could send the humblest clerk I had, to pay and receive thou- 
sands of pounds, without the slightest fear, the moneys he paid being only 
available to my clients and their bankers ; the moneys he received, being 
only available to me through my bankers. 

One wintry day in London, a clerk had been out collecting money, and, 
in returning to the counting-house, fell upon a piece of slippery pavement. 
His pocket-book flew out, and was instantly picked up and conveyed away 
by some of the dexterous thieves always prowling about that metropolis. 
It contained eight checks crossed to my bankers, and payable to me or 
bearer, amounting, in the aggregate, to £12,500 sterling. ‘The poor fel- 
low came home in sad affright. I was not, however, in the least alarmed, 
for I was aware that nothing could be made of them. I found that they 
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had fallen into most expert hands. The low Jews of Houndsditch and Pet- 
ticoat lane had them offered, but they could do nothing with them; they 
knew the several bankers on whom they were drawn would not pay them 
unless they were presented by my bankers, to whom they were crossed. 
If they had handed them in to my bankers for presentation, they would, of 
course, have passed them to my credit, and, probably, apprehended the per- 
son holding them. In the case of one check, a man presented it for pay- 
ment to Messrs. Jones, Lloyd & Co., on whom it was drawn, represent- 
ing himself to come from my bankers; but all he took by his movement 
was a narrow escape from being taken himself, and the loss of the check, 
which Jones, Lloyd & Co. retained, and sent to the bankers. 

In three days, all the checks were offered to be restored for twenty 
pounds, finally for twenty shillings, which I refused to give, when they 
were all restored per post, except the one attempted to be cashed at Jones, 
Lloyd & Co.’s. 

Merchants in London will frequently take their check books and sign 
twenty or thirty blank checks, draw two lines across them all, and leave 
them out for their clerks to fill up with the proper amounts, and pay away 
during their absence. Frequently large amounts are collected and paid 
away by clerks in whom they place no particular confidence, without their 
supervision, simply because the checks passing through those clerks’ hands, 
are of no possible use to them, and cannot be misconverted. But those 
merchants would as soon think of flying as of trusting to those same clerks, 
in such a manner, either specie, notes, or uncrossed checks, which might 
be presented by any one at the bank counter. In many houses turning 
over a million sterling per annum, there is never more available currency 
seen by the clerks, than five or ten pounds of petty cash ; in fact, there is 
seldom more than that sum about the office. Many merchants and bro- 
kers instruct their clerks to refuse to take any payment except “ crossed 
checks” from town houses, such is their conviction of the security, facility, 
and exactness, this system imparts to their business. 

Such a system, it will be said, causes some risk in taking checks from 
parties who have no funds to meet them. In my experience, I have only 
known one or two cases of a check being given without adequate funds to 
meet it; such a thing is regarded as the death-blow of a man’s credit. Of 
course his checks are ever after declined, and the majority of houses will 
refuse to transact business with him at all, even for cash. Thus it rarely 
happens that a dishonored check occurs. At times a person cannot pay 
when called upon; but, in this case, he gives a check for part, and ar- 
ranges for the rest. He never attempts to overdraw his account with his 
banker. If he has security to offer, money is always procurable ; but the 
London bankers never permit “ overdraws’’ of their customers’ accounts. 
Their customers, therefore, never attempt to give checks beyond their 
balances. 

It is astonishing the relief which this system of payment affords to the 
merchant. It enables him safely to trust so very much more to clerks 
with confidence than he could otherwise do. It enables him to dispense 
with money-counting and keeping, and devolves the risk and responsibility 
of that upon his banker. It, of course, leaves his mind and time more 
free to guide and reflect upon the leading and weighty operations of his 
business, by pushing a troublesome but indispensable portion of detail, 
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with safety, upon subordinates, who, having nothing else to attend to, per- 
form it more efficiently than he himself could do. 

Again, in combination with monetary advantages, the WAREHOUSING 
system of London offers singular facilities for the safe extension of busi- 
ness to a large amount, with comparatively little labor, and the employ- 
ment of a much smaller capital than the same amount of business would 
require anywhere else. 

In the vast warehouses of that great metropolis, belonging to various 
wealthy companies, and covering acres upon acres of ground, surrounding 
the numerous docks, and lining the crowded Thames on both sides, are 
stored the products and interchange of every clime. The wines of the 
sunny, vine-growing regions of Europe and Africa, the silks and cottons 
of Europe, India, and America, the sugars, coffees, and spices of tropical 
regions, the vast imports from China, the multitude of American articles 
of merchandise, and portions of all that earth has of luxury, food, or cloth- 
ing, are stored in ample vaults and warehouses, rendered nearly fire-proof 
in their structure, and into which fire or candle is not allowed to enter, ex- 
cept under severe regulations. 

Into these warehouses, (the proprietors of which give bond to the Crown 
for the customs-duty chargeable on the goods warehoused,) are sent the 
products of every clime—the property of thousands of different merchants. 
When these goods are required for use, and to be removed from the ware- 
house, then the duties are paid to the crown. They may, however, lay 
ten or twenty years, or longer, without payment being required. They 
are always ready for export, without the trouble of obtaining drawback, 
if they are not required for home use. Such goods are frequently sold 
from hand to hand, many times over, without any payment of duties, &c., 
which, of course, is a simpler mode of doing business, and one requiring 
less capital than if the crown dues had been paid on arrival, and the goods 
removed to the private warehouses of the proprietors. 

The companies to whom these bonded and storage warehouses belong, 
are responsible for the safety of the goods themselves. Their officers, and 
the officers of the crown also, weigh or guage, tare and mark these goods, 
divide them into convenient portions, and having stored them in their sepa- 
rate apartments, they send to each owner “ A WARRANT OR WARRANTS” 
for his portion. ‘Thus, on the landing of a cargo of tea from China, it is 
stored in the tea warehouse of some of the dock companies. The dock 
and crown officers jointly weigh and tare it, as landed, marking each pack- 
age with the name of the ship in which it was imported, the gross weight, 
and the tare, together with a consecutive number, commencing at 1, for 
each ship, and going up to the highest number of chests. The chops of tea 
are each sorted out and placed by themselves, Cony ous, Souchong, Pekoes, 
Hysons, Gunpowders, &c., and a definite place in the warehouse assigned 
them. Warrants are then issued for every six chests of tea. These war- 
rants specify upon the face of them, for instance, that the London Dock 
Company hold six chests of tea, entered as Souchong, imported by Baring, 
Brothers & Co., in the Alexander Baring, Captain Jones, from Macao, 
July ist, 1844, marked B. B. & Co., number 200-205, each one weigh- 
ing so much gross, taring so much, leaving so much nett weight. These 

teas the do¢k company engage to deliver to the holder of that warrant 
properly endorsed, upon demand. 
From this system very great facilities are afforded : 
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1st. The merchant is not required to have large storehouses, attendants, 
servants, &c., with all the care and expense these entail. 

2d. He holds his goods by these paper warrants as securely, and much 
more portably than if he had them in his own warehouse, where they 
would be liable to loss and pillage. 

3d. There is no trouble’ or dispute about weighing or taring. These 
are done by official authorities, whose accuracy or honesty is never 
questioned, being disinterested parties. Consequently, all buying.or sell- 
ing is made on the basis of these official weights, for inaccuracy in which 
the dock companies are responsible. 

4th. Not only does he avoid the care, expense, and trouble of warehous- 
ing, servants, and weighing, but he finds the transfer of these goods made 
with very great ease. If he sells a lot of tea, or a thousand lots, in- 
stead of having them actually carted from his warehouse to the purchaser’s, 
he simply hands him the “ warrants,”’ and the bearer of the warrants be. 
comes the possessor of the goods without further trouble. Probably these 
goods are sold a dozen times over during a season, before finally required 
for removal. Instead of the waste, trouble, and great expense of carting 
and recarting those goods a dozen times, the “ warrants” are simply hand- 
ed from hand to hand, the goods actually remaining in statu quo, in their 
original place of deposit. 

I know many very large importing merchants who could take a visiter 
for miles, almost, of warehouse room, between high lanes and passages 
made ‘with the piles of their own imports, who have a small, quiet, back 
parlor, at fifty pounds per annum, for an office, and a single staid, elderly 
clerk, with one or two young men as custom-house or out-door clerks, to 
transact the whole of their immense business. Their brokers will make 
sales to the extent of £50,000 for them in a day, and all the bustle per- 
ceivable, is one quiet clerk calling and taking away a bundle of warrants, 
for the various goods, and some following day calling again and leaving a 
crossed check for the amount, with his “ aecount sales.’’ There are two 
brothers in London, who are amongst the largest importing merchants from 
China, who absolutely have neither office nor clerk in town. They them- 
selves reside some miles in the country, and usually come in every day for 
an hour or two, visit their various brokers, stroll down to the dock ware- 
houses to look at their imports, sign a check or two, or a bundle of war- 
rants for their brokers’ use, and home again. An East India merchant 
who arrived in London by the overland mail, expressly to see the large 
importers, Messrs. J.& F. , Was surprised to find they had neither count- 
ing-house nor clerk, and that their names even were not in the directory ! 

But, 5th. The great advantage afforded by the warehousing system of 
London, is the extraordinary facility it gives for obtaining advances upon 
imports, goods and stocks, a facility which enables the merchant, commis- 
sion agent, wholesale and retail dealer, &c., to transact their business with 
a much less amount of capital than would be required without this mode ; 
prevents those awful sacrifices of goods, which are so prevalent in New 
York, to obtain money to meet pressing engagements, during times of 
pressure ; and enables the merchant, &c., at all times to keep his stock, 
his dead stock, in a form as readily available for obtaining loans or ad- 
vances as though it were bills of exchange instead of bales of cloth, or 
hogsheads of sugar. 

Take, for instance, a commission merchant in London, and one in New 
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York. From New York, a consignment of $100,000 worth of flour is 
made to London, against which the skipper draws on his agent, at sixty or 
ninety days after sight, for $60,000, with the bills of lading. ‘The mer- 
chant in New York has a consignment of calico, &c., to the amount of 
£20,000, from Manchester, against which the skipper draws at equal 
dates, to the extent of £14,000. 

In these two cases, it is generally expected that the goods will be par- 
tially or entirely converted into funds before the accepted bills become 
payable. But suppose the market at both ends to be seized with a tempo- 
rary dulness; some pecuniary spasm, perhaps, has tightened for a few 
weeks the purse-strings of capital ; a momentary panic or depression has 
come upon the money world; such things will and do frequently occur, and 
sales of produce cannot be forced except at ruinously low prices, involving, 
perhaps, a 20 or 30 per cent loss. 

In this dilemma, the London merchant is comparatively calm and con- 
fident ; he views the approach of his drafts to maturity without alarm, be- 
cause he knows that, by the time they are to be paid, his consignment of 
flour will be safely housed in some public warehouse, and the warrants 
will be in his safe. A day or two before his drafts become due, he walks 
down to his banker, or into Lombard street, amongst the money brokers, 
with his warrants in his hand, and a proper certificate of the quality, value, 
&c., of the flour. Along with the bundle is a policy of insurance against 
fire, from some good office, the Sun, the Globe, or the Royal Exchange, 
for £25,000. He walks with a confident step into the bureaus of the 
money autocrats, and states that he wants the sum of £14,000 against 
such a day, upon £20,000 worth of goods, of which he presents the war- 
rants, certificates of value, and policy of insurance. ‘The lender, at a 
glance, perceives the validity of the documents, and begins to talk of the 
price ; if money is abundant, 24 or 3 per cent per annum will probably be 
asked ; if scarce, perhaps 4 or 41 may be screwed out of the borrower. 
That matter settled, the lender requests the warrants to be left, in order 
that his broker may examine the goods, which being satisfactory, the time 
is arranged, not to exceed so many months, and a power is given to the 
holder to’sell, in case of defaleation in payment. The money is forthcom- 
ing, the bills are paid, and the goods are not sacrificed, but held for a bet- 
ter market. If the market improves the next day, and the merchant sells 
a thousand barrels of the flour, he sends to the lender a check for £800 
or £1,000, and takes away warrants for one thousand barrels. Thus he 
releases the goods and extinguishes the loan as he can command sales. 
When the whole is paid off, the interest account is made up, and he finds 
it amounts, perhaps, to thirty or fifty pounds ; a payment which has saved 
him and his principal, perhaps, £3,000 or £5,000. 

The New York merchant, on the other hand, receives his consignment 
into his own warehouse, and looks to the sale of the goods in order to 
meet the drafts he has accepted. The market turns flat, several parcels 
of goods arrive of the same kind, and buyers hang off. The vision of his 
coming drafts flits ominously before his eyes, and distorts the collectedness 
and calmness of his thoughts ; anxiety perturbs his judgment, and interrupts 
that clear and concentrated flow of exertion and action, which are necessary 
to effective success ; and he hurries on the sale of his consignment. ‘The 
more he will sell, the more buyers wont purchase. He spoils the market 
and defeats his own objects ; nevertheless, he must sell; but the sacrifice 
necessary to make deters and frightens him. He is pained to cause so 
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much loss to his principal, and so much discredit to himself; and hoping 
against hope, he holds on to the last, and then recklessly and compulsively 
SELLS, at, perhaps, 20, 30, or 40 per cent discount. He perhaps meets his 
drafts ; but he has half ruined his principal, injured his own business, and 
spoiled the market for every body else. 

If there had been a public warehouse, and warrants issued for these 
goods, he could have had them in a portable form, ready to hand to any 
capitalist having spare funds, or ready to deposit with his banker for a tem- 
porary advance ; a solid, real, substantial security, which may, perhaps, de- 
preciate for a time, but cannot fail ; a security superior to the best bill of 
exchange, as containing not promises to pay, contingent upon the ability of 
the promisers to do so, but actual, existent, bona fide property, which can 
neither melt away nor become insolvent. I say, if he had his imports in 
such form as this, he could, probably, have obtained the sum requisite to 
retire his drafts, have preserved his credit, protected his principal, kept 
the market stiff, and his own mind calm, collected, and easy, without 
which the energy and action of his business must ever be nerveless and 
disjointed. I know that hundreds who read these lines will re-echo their 
sentiments, 

The London merchant writes to his correspondent abroad, and informs 
him that he regrets the market has not enabled him to dispose of the con. 
signment of flour at remunerating prices ; that, in fact, if he had forced a 
sale, it must have been at several thousand pounds sacrifice on the parcel ; 
he would, therefore, retire the drafts he had accepted, and hold on the flour 
for superior prices, for which he would barely charge his client 5 per cent 
per annum, for the money advanced. The correspondent abroad, is natu- 
rally pleased ; he is impressed with the thoughtfulness and honesty of his 
agent in thus protecting his interest. He is impressed, too, with his 
wealth ; he must be a rich man, he argues, or he could not so readily spare 
$60,000 at 5 per cent, to hold on the flour. 

The New York merchant has a widely different tale to tell; and a 
widely different reception meets his advices. And yet they may both be 
men of equal capital, equal business talent, equally honest and energetic 
in their endeavors to do justice to their respective clients. But the one is 
favored by facilities which the other is not. 

There is an independence, too, about the Londoner who goes with his 
warrants in his hand, to the money market to obtain advances, widely dif- 
ferent to the one who is taking a batch of bills for discount. These last 
are closely scrutinized ; the credit and means of the acceptors or endorsers 
are weighed and re-weighed ; the credit and means of the borrower himself 
carefully considered, re-considered, ferreted out and inquired into, until he 
gets almost talked and inquired into diseredit. An independent man hates 
this. With warrants of goods of a stated value, he goes with a diflerent 
feeling. He asks the advance upon the credit of the goods, upon the 
value of the property, and not upon his own credit, though, of course, that 
is pledged also. Yet that is not the point to scrutinize or inquire into ; it 
is the value of the goods themselves, be it more or less—their intrinsic mar- 
ket value, which forms the subject of inquiry and examination ; and which, 
of course, is done without questioning any person’s means or respectability. 

In London, I know many houses of immense business, whose transac- 
tions extend to the ends of the earth, literally speaking, and amount to hun- 
dreds of thousands sterling during the year, whose active capital is almost 
ridiculously small. In fact, it does not pay them to employ large capital; 
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it is more remunerative for them to take at market price, and for short pe- 
riods, just such sums as they require, rather than keep large floating capi- 
tals. Wholesale dealers, too, can mostly hold their entire stocks in bond, 
and conduct large ‘businesses without warehouses, stores, &c.; no para- 
phernalia, except a small office and a few forwarding clerks, denote their 
immense transactions. They can always buy at convenient seasons 
very largely, without increasing their working capital, as they can always 
depend upon obtaining any money they require, upon these warrants. 
This, again, tends to preserve the equilibrium of the markets, and prevents 
an article getting extremely low, because the dealers instantly commence 
buying up and laying by for future use ; a thing they would neither have 
capital nor room to do if they had to remove the goods to their own ware- 
houses, and pay for them in the usual mode. 

In New York, I am cognizant of many instances in which merchants 
and wholesale dealers have their warehouses full of produce and goods, 
and are, notwithstanding, frequently quite at a loss for portable security to 
offer when they require the temporary use of money. They have abun- 
dance of bulky value on their own premises, which they cannot transfer to 
the iron safe of the capitalist, and they feel that to attempt to borrow mo- 
ney on their own personal security, is always a hard and ungracious task ; 
it is, in fact, humiliating ; it subjects them to doubts and inquiries which are 
injurious and unpleasant ; it causes their private life, their business specu- 
lations, and their personal and family expenditure to be looked into and 
watched by others; in short, they are put under surveillance, and the bab- 
bling of lying mischief, or the tongue of malignant slander, may, in a few 
sneaking, skulking words, blast their credit, and bring their creditors down 
upon them, when they are unprepared, and not expecting them. A system 
of business which shall enable a trader to keep his stock as a kind of corps 
de reserve, ready to support his credit at any moment, instead of being a 
dead weight round his neck, must certainly be an invaluable improvement 
in business tactics. 

By these facilities, and those which ramify from, and are contingent up- 
on them, in innumerable shapes, it will be evident that the merchant in 
London has a decided advantage. The facilities for the payment and re- 
ceipt of large sums of money in so safe a manner, the facility for the ware- 
housing and transfer of goods in the public warehouse, and the facility of 
converting dead stock into the best of security for loans and advances of 
money, enables a merchant to depute, in a great measure, the detail of his 
business to others. ‘Thus his mind is left free to digest and reflect upon 
the leading movements and speculations of his business ; he can calmly 
consider the effects of a sale or purchase ; of an import or export ; he 
watches the markets attentively, and considers them in regard to foreign 
markets, and both in regard to the interests of his business. Thus he 
keeps the grand course clear before him, and sees beforehand the results 
of his movements. His mind is kept comparatively free from pecuniary 
trouble. He keeps his means under his thumb. His stock, properties, 
ventures, are made so that he can convert them into securities for obtain- 
ing necessary means at any time; and thus he marshals his forces, keep- 
ing all his operations active, setting in motion distant and complex springs 
of industry ; his subordinates trained to still, rapid action in their various 
departments ; everything around him busily employed, while he himself ap- 
pears in ample leisure. He is never ina hurry; there is no turmoil or 
bustle, and you might imagine that he had little or nothing todo. It would 
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be quite a mistake, however ; he is extremely wide awake, active enough 
to make money, and, what is better, to keep what he makes. 

The New York merchant, on the other hand, has more personal labor ; 
there is more of the actual sweat of the brow, and less of the presiding 
influence of mind. The detail of business is not left to subordinates, but 
occupies, most unprofitably, the attention of the principal. There is bus- 
tle and discomfort in the offices, fidgetiveness and anxiety on the counte- 
nances, and a hurried, grasping action in the business movements of the 
New York mercantile community. ‘There is an absence of that quiet lei- 
sure and substantial assurance, amounting to a sense of certainty, which 
marks the London merchant. But the defect is one, partly of circum. 
stances which only time and the accumulation of wealth will remedy ; 
partly of that prejudice and habit which impels a New York merchant to 
do everything himself, instead of ordering a perfect system of detail, and 
resigning its care to subordinates ; but mostly from the want of more per- 
fect systems of monetary transfer and warehousing accommodations, which 
might, without much difficulty, be invented and adopted. 

I intended to have instanced many other points of contrast, but this pa- 
per has reached a greater length than I anticipated, and further observa- 
tions must be reserved for a future chapter. 

G. G. 





Art. I.—COMMERCE OF THE GREAT WESTERN LAKES. 


Tne Hon. Robert M’Clelland, member of Congress, and chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce in the House of Representatives, recently 
addressed a letter to James L. Barton, Esq., of Buffalo, for information in 
relation to the present state of the commerce of the Western Lakes. ‘The 
importance of the subject to a very large portion of our country, rapidly 
increasing in wealth and population, and a patriotic desire to advance the 
prosperity of the Great West, induced Mr Barton to procure from official 
and other reliable sources, many important facts in regard to the rise, 
progress, and condition of the commerce of these “inland seas,’”’ which, 
together with a statement of the difficulties and embarrassments under 
which it has been carried on from its early beginning unto the present 
time, he has embodied in his reply to the chairman of the committee. A 
copy of this letter has been furnished to the editor of this Magazine, 
the substance of which we propose to lay before our readers in the follow- 
ing pages, generally adopting the statements, and even the phraseology, of 
the writer. 

Mr. Barton commences his letter to Mr. M’Clelland with several ex- 
tracts from a letter which he addressed to Captain W. G. Williams, of the 
Topographical Engineer Department, in December, 1841, in reply to some 
inquiries of that gentleman on the same subject. As the extracts from this 
letter contain many interesting facts concerning the business antecedent, 
and up to 1841, we have thought best to present them before we proceed 
to follow Mr. Barton in his statements in regard to its present condition : 


“ Prior to the year 1832, the whole commerce west of Detroit was confined, al- 
most exclusively, to the carrying up provisions and goods for the Indian trade, and 
bringing back, in return, the furs and other matters collected by that trade for an 
eastern market, and the freighting up of provisions and supplies for the ee at 
the different posts established around the Upper Lakes. Ali of which furnished a 
limited business for a few schooners. 
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“The breaking out of the Black Hawk war, in 1832, first brought out a know- 
~~. of the richness of the soil, and salubrity of the climate, of northern Illinois 
Indiana, and the Territory of Wisconsin, and exhibited the commanding po- 
sition of Chicago, (hitherto an isolated place,) for commercial business. ‘This 
war being closed that same season, and peace being re-established in all those’ 
parts, a strong emigration set in that direction the next year, and the rich prairies 
of that country began to fill with a vigorous, hardy, and enterprising population ; 
and from that time only, the short period of eight years, may it in truth be said 
that there has been any commerce west of Detroit. 

“As ney i the year 1819, the steamboat Walk-in-the-Water, (built and first 
went on to Lake Erie in the month of August, 1818,) the only steamboat on these 
lakes, made a trip as far as Mackinac, to carry up the American Fur Company’s 

s,and annually repeated the same voyage, until she was shipwrecked on the 
ach near Buffalo, in the month of November, 1821. Her place was then su 
lied by the steamboat Superior, (now the ship Superior,) which came out in 
1822; this boat also made similar voyages to Mackinac, which was then the Ul- 
tima Thule of western navigation. 

“In 1826 or 1827, the majestic waters of Lake Michigan were first ploughed 
by steam—a boat having that year made an excursio@ with a pleasure party to 

reen Bay. These pleasure excursions were annually made, by two or three 
boats, until the year 1832. This year, the necessities of the government requir- 
ing the transportation of troops and supplies for the Indian war then existing, 
steamboats were chartered by the government, and made their first appearance at 
Chicago, then an open roadstead, in which they were exposed to the full sweep of 
northerly storms, the whole length of Lake Michigan; and even at this day, the 
slight improvements made at that place, in a partially constructed harbor, afford 
them but a limited protection. 

“It is well known that the steamboats navigating these waters have very fre- 
quently consolidated their interests and made returns of all the earnings to one 
office, where their accounts have been annually settled. 

“In 1833, the first association was formed by the steamboat owners, and, as I 
was then engaged in commercial business, I was appointed secretary to the com- 
pany i and, as such, kept all the books and received the returns from each boat. 

‘or my own satisfaction | kept an account of the number of passengers who 
passed over the lakes. This year there were employed 11 steamboats, which 
cost the sum of $360,000 ; they carried to and from Buffalo, and other ports on the 
lakes, that summer, 61,485 passengers. Of these, 42,956 were taken from Buf- 
falo, bound west ; the remaining 18,529 were all landed at Buffalo, excepting some 
few distributed at the different ports along the lake. There were made, that sea- 
son, three trips to the Upper Lakes, two to Chicago, and one to Green Bay; the 
amount of receipts for which was $4,355 93; but how much of this sum was ac- 
tually earned from business west of Detroit, I cannot say, as I did not, as J now 
wish I had done, make this distinction. By way of contrasting the time employed 
in making trips to Chicago in those days and the present, I will state that one of 
the boats left Buffalo on the 23d June, at 9 P. M., and returned on the 18th day of 
July, at 10 P. M. The other left Buffalo the 20th July, at 4 P. M., and returned 
August the 11th. 

“In 1834, the boats kept up the association, which was composed of 18 boats, 
costing $600,000, some new ones having come out that season. The same mode 
of keeping and settling accounts was adopted, with this exception ; I kept no ac- 
count of the number of passengers. This year ‘wo trips were made to Green 
Bay, and three to Chicago, and the amount of business doge was $6,272 65; the 
greatest part of this sum was for business west of Detroit, as the trips to Chicago 
were made by a boat running from that place to Chicago. 

“In 1835, the association amongst the boats was kept up, but, as my own pri- 
vate business required my whole attention, I declined being the secretary. As I 
saw but little of the books, and they are now all settled, nothing definite can be 
said of the amount of business done that year; but, as the spirit of land specula- 
tion had commenced west, the number of passengers crossing the lake was much 
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increased, and, consequently, the aggregate business done must have presented a 
much enlarged margin over 1834. 

“In 1836, the steamboat association was dissolved ; the number of steamboats 
increased ; so did the business. There is no way, without endless labor, of deter- 
mining the amount of business done, or the capital employed ; but as speculation 
was rife, and bank bills plenty, and everybody getting rich, a greatly increased 
business ¢o the west took place that year, of passengers, merchandise and pro- 
visions. 

“| find the same difficulty forthe years 1837 and 1838, with regard to the num- 
ber of boats and capital employed, and amount of business done, in those years. 
But, as a great revolution in the trade of the country had taken place, and a gen- 
eral suspension of specie payments by the banks occurred in May, 1837, a less 
number, or, at least, no greater number of passengers crossed the lakes, in either 
°37 or °38, than in 1836; and a great decrease of goods going west, also had a 
tendency to diminish the business of those years. In all probability, could the bu- 
siness of either of those years be ascertained, it would prove to be less than was 
done in 1836.” : 

“In 1839, another association was formed by the owners of the different steam- 
boats ; but, as I had nothing to do with it, I cannot give much detail or amount of 
business done by it. The increase of business to Chicago and ports west of De- 
troit, by this time had become so large, that a regular line of eight boats, varying 
in size from 350 to 650 tons each, was formed to run from Buffalo to Chicago, 
making a trip in every sixteen days, The increase in the business was by emi- 
grants with their household furniture and farming implements, and others going 
west, and not from any freight from Lake Michigan, as the rapidly increasing 
population of that section of the country required provisions to be imported inio, 
rather than exported from it. 

“In 1840, the steamboat association was kept up, and embraced more boats 
than the one of 1839. This year I again became secretary, and can, therefore, 
state something more specific about the business than I have done since 1834. 
This year, the number of boats on the lakes was 48, of various sizes, from 150 to 
(one of them only) 750 tons, and cost in the construction $2,200,000. Some of 
these boats were run, and others laid up. The business this year west of Detroit 
reached the sum of $201,838 62; this amount of business is made up (with the 
exception of some $12,000 or $14,000 paid by government for transportation of 
troops) by passengers, and freight of merchandise, going to the different towns, 
(I cannot say ports, for there is none that a boat can enter with safety) on the 
borders of Lake Michigan; and passengers and produce, of which latter, there 
was a good deal this year from the same quarter. 

“In 1841, the same arrangement existed among the steamboats. The boats 
were run in the same manner as in 1840, with this exception; six boats of the 
largest class ran from Buffalo to Chicago, making fifteen day trips, and one to 
Green Bay a part of the season. The Chicago and Green Bay boats earned, this 
season, the sum of $301,803 29. From the increased quantity of agricultural 
productions brought from the shores of Lake Michigan this season, also a good 
many tons of lead and shot from the mines in that section of country, now, for the 
first time, in any considerable quantity, seeking a market by the lake route—and 
the very large increase of fashionable travel from New Orleans to the Northern 
States, during the hot season of the summer months—this route being preferred 
in consequence of its being more speedy, less expensive, more healthy than the 
lower route, and affording the traveller a view of the magnificent scenery of the 
islands and shores of tge Great Lakes—I estimate that three-fourths of the busi- 
ness done by the Chicago and Green Bay boats this year is made from legitimate 
business west of Detroit, and amounts to $226,352 46. The price of passage and 
freight from Buffalo to Chicago, this and two or three years prior, has been, for 
cabin passage, found, $20 ; steerage passage, $10; and for freight, 75 cents per 
100 pounds for light, and 50 cents per 100 pounds for heavy goods, excepting for 
a month or so at the close of the season, when freights alone are usually higher. 
When the business first commenced westward of Detroit, the price of cabin pas- 
sage and found, to any place on Lake Michigan, was $30, and freights in proportion. 
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“T would here remark, that so far as steamboats are concerned, owing to the 
entire want of harbors around Lake Michigan to afford them protection, their 
whole business is now confined to the western shore of that lake. During the 

st season, in midsummer, two or three boats touched at Michigan City and St. 

oseph. With these exceptions, Milwaukie, Racine, Southport, and Chicago, are 
the places where they have regularly done business. 

“ T have not been able, neither is it possible, to show the annual increase of bu- 
siness west of Detroit, since the year 1834, but I have been able to exhibit, and 
very correctly, too, the astonishing increase in business in that quarter from that 
time to the close of 1841, and it is found to have grown, in the short period of 
seven years, from the trifling sum of $6,272 65, to the magnificent amount of 
$226,352 46. 

“T shall now call your attention to the commercial business done by sail craft 
on the same lakes. 

“T estimate the number of sail vessels owned on Lake Erie and the Upper 
Lakes, at 250, varying in size from 30 to 350 tons; the largest one being an old 
steamboat converted into a sail craft. The smaller sized ones are employed in 
wood, lumber, and stone business, and confine their operations one 2a to rivers 
and short trips, while the larger ones are employed in freighting produce, mer- 
chandise, and other property, the whole length of the lakes. 

“ The cost of these vessels varies from $1,000 to $14,000. TI have taken $5,000 
as a fair average, which will show that there is employed in sail vessels a capital 
of $1,250,000. These vessels will earn annually from $500 to $6,500 each. I 
average them all at $3,000, which will show an amount of business done of 
$750,000. Very many thousands of dollars of this business is made from freight 
west of Detroit; but how much, I am unable to say. 

“The amount of tonnage on these lakes I am unable to furnish you with, and 
it would require much time to obtain it from the different custom-houses. 

“ Hitherto I have confined myself to our domestic trade, performed by steam- 
boats and vessels owned on Lake Erie and the Upper Lakes. But a full view of 
the whole commerce of the Great Western Lukes cannot be shown without ad- 
verting to what I may term a foreign or auxiliary trade, of great and growing im- 
portance. I now have reference to the business done by vessels owned on both 
sides of Lake Ontario, which pass through the Welland Canal, and push their 
trade to the extreme end of Lake Michigan. 

“ With the exception of Lake Erie, which is partially furnished with harbors, 
constructed by individual enterprise, and appropriations by Congress, the Upper 
Lakes are aimost entirely destitute of these indispensable requisites for the safety 
of commercial interests engaged in that great and growing trade. 

“ With here and there my ata above Detroit, everything remains almost in 
the same state it was found by the commercial pioneers when they first broke 
their way through Lake Michigan.” 


Passing from this view of the Commerce of the Lakes to the close of 
1841, Mr. Barton proceeds to give an exhibition of its present condition 
and importance, contining his remarks, however, mainly to the movement 
of the trade in the year 1845, although he furnishes statistical tables which 
include the years 1843 and 1844, ‘That year (1845) was selected by Mr. 
Barton, as he informs us, as one quite as unfavorable to the business, as 
either of the two previous years ; owing to the diminished receipts from 
the Western States of the more valuable agricultural productions, flour, 
wheat, pork, corn, and many other articles, 


“ My purpose is to present to you as far as it is possible to do so, a full, fair, 
and not exaggerated statement of this business ; and will include an account of 
the number, tonnage, and cost of the steam and sail vessels employed in 1845, 
the gross amount in value of property transported therein, the losses in life and 
property, the number, tonnage, cost and description of vessels built that year, the 
number of persons who crossed these lakes, as well as exhibit to you some of the 
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difficulties and hazards under which it is’ prosecuted, owing to the want of good 
harbors and other facilities for its protection and safety. 

“] have a familiar and personal knowledge of the commerce of our Western 
Lakes, obtained by a connection with the business of thirty years, and collection 
and careful preservation of yearly statistics in relation thereto. Yet with all this 
personal knowledge and careful collection of statistics, 1 am not able, neither is 
any person, to give a perfect and exact account of the amount of this business, as it 
greatly exceeds all the facts and figures that are ever made and collected together. 

‘This arises from many causes; in some great degree from the manner in 
which our custom-houses do their business. e principal part of the business 
of the lakes, being of a coasting character, vessels are not required to report on 
their manifests their cargoes precisely, as in cases of foreign voyages ; and much 
business is done between ports within the same district, where reports of cargo 
are not required, and between various ports on the different lakes, which, if re- 
ported, the amount cannot ever be ascertained ; thus placing it beyond the power 
of any person to arrive at a full knowledge of what is done. To change or alter 
the manner of doing business at the custom-houses, the voyages being so short, in 
a great many cases thirty hours being all the time required to perform a voyage on 
Lake Erie, would greatly embarrass the business, cause great loss and detention, 
without affording much, if any greater protection to the government against 
smuggling, or be productive of any other positive good. 

“ Notwithstanding all the difficulties attending the acquiring a full knowledge 
of the entire amount of the commerce of the Western Lakes, sufficient authentic 
facts can be ascertained, to show the business is great and constantly increasing, 
and is of sufficient consequence now, to entitle it to the just and favorable notice 
of the government, in constructing harbors, deepening channels, and buildin 
lighthouses and beacons for the preservation and safety of the lives employed, 
a of capital invested, and great value of property yearly transported on 

ese lakes.” 


Buffalo being the great port of delivery for western products seeking an 
eastern market, as well as shipping port for merchandise, manufactured 
articles, emigrants’ furniture, &c., &c., passing to the Western States, 
Mr. Barton consulted the canal office in that city for the amount of such 
business done upon the Erie Canal to and from Buffalo, as well as to as- 
certain the states, territories and countries from whence the business comes 
and goes. By the canal regulations, the accounts are required to be kept 
in such manner as will specify the property, and places where it comes 
from or is going to. 

This will show an important branch of the lake commerce, perhaps the 
largest, but far from being all. Much passes on the railroad between 
Buffalo and Albany; via Erie, through the Pennsylvania Canal; Cleve- 
land and Toledo, through the Ohio and Indiana Canals, and Erie and Kal. 
amazoo Railroad; Monroe and Detroit, by the Michigan Railroad ; and 
yet more through the Welland Canal to Canadian markets ; and to New 
York, via the Oswego Canal ; the whole of which, could it be arrived at, 
would increase the quantity greatly. 

Thése canals and railroads not merely carry off the down commerce of 
the lakes, but, like the Erie Canal, they furnish a very large amount of up 
commerce. All, however, fall very far short of furnishing statements of 
the entire amount of the business. Take Buffalo, for instance, with a resi- 
dent population of 30,000, with all the seamen, boatmen, emigrants, trav- 
ellers, and others, passing there, who are fed by supplies from the Western 
States, received via the lakes, of which no account is, or can be kept. So 
with regard to the immense quantities of lumber, in all its varieties, and 
other building materials ; the many thousands of bushels of mineral coal 
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used there for fuel and manufacturing purposes, and western lead, of which 
ten to fifteen hundred tons are annually used in our white lead factories 
and shops. So also, the salt, merchandise, and the varied descriptions of 
manufactures made at Buflalo, sold and shipped to the Western States, all 
contributing to swell the aggregate of this commerce. 

Mr. Barton furnishes two tables from the canal office books at Buffalo. 
The first shows the kind and amount of property first entered or cleared 
on the canal from Buffalo, bound towards tide-water, and the places from 
whence it came. The second exhibits the kind and quantity of property 
received at Buffalo via the canal, and its places of destination. 

The tables of Mr. Barton designate the quantity of each article shipped 
at Buffalo, for Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Canada, and New York ; and the quantity received 
at Buffalo, from those States. From these tables, which occupy more 
space than we can well spare, we have compiled aggregate statements of 
the amount of business, shipped from Buffalo on the Erie Canal, in the 
years 1844 and 1845, as follows :— 


RECEIVED AT BUFFALO. 
Aggregate Aggregate 
business business 


SHIPPED FROM BUFFALO. 
Aggregate Aggregate 
business business 


Articles. 


Far and peltry,..........lbs. 


Boards and seantlngy. feet 
Shingles, ... MAS A 


VR tite syneracsn ts 

WN cil vascks uae 
II ss ins kn deee0s pees xa ERD 
Other grain, bush, 
Br. and 8. stuff, bush. 
Peas and beans,......bush. 
PON oi as vidssan ce bush. 
Dried fruit, ciccpwaeapina’’ lbs. 
RAM iciS cideventassend Ibs. 
TOON, si sicicscicioussit lbs. 


Clover and grass-seed, .|bs. 
Flax-seed, ............0..1b3. 


TRON) ceil euiiviesdcced lbs. 
Domestic spirits,...... ga'ls. 
Leather, 

Furniture, 

Bar and pig lead... vals. 
Pig iron,......... 

Iron ware, 

Domestics, A tibe SE lbs. 
Salt, 

Merchandise, . 

Stone, lime, a: id clay, .|bs. 
Mineral coal, 

Sundries, 


VOL. XV.—NO. 


of 1845. 
545,097 


19,932,069 


554 
11,440 


89,174,110 


38,417 
28,235 
34,084 
1,218,811 
2,759,925 
3,397,690 
2,752,441 
3,441,317 
769,861 
721,891 
1,354,996 
903 
33,094 


608,349 
2,487,336 
184,563 
4,436 
272,336 
1,090,548 
1,254,764 
345,387 
161,518 


291,185 
11,904,950 
1,954,850 
6,844,395 


of 1844, 
361,446 
15,502,450 
262 
8,512 
61,515,236 
37,365 
52,417 
33,348 


2,304,827 
6,281,577 


9,643,148 
376,329 
851,180 

1,786,104 

2,549 
114,529 
8,231 
15,045 
927 
102 
193,272 


210,152 
3,248,488 
126,482 
22,030 
69,352 


224,123 
945,785 
15,731 
6,798,227 


23 


of 1845. 
14,862 
3,140,959 


807,599 
50,914 
120,364 


110,886 
2,813,046 


100,893,428 
37,134,457 
5,222,991 
6,576,203 


of 1844. 
14,872 
2,822,406 


861,830 
2,343,585 


780,492 
93,678,706 
22'438,420 

5,571,061 
3,770,162 
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These tables exhibit the commerce of the lakes passing through Baf- 
falo, for the years 1844 and ’45, up and down on the Erie Canal. They 
are made from forms in the canal office. They illustrate, in some degree, 
the singular and diversified operations of commerce. ‘There was received 
at Buffalo, from Ohio, during the year 1845, and passed towards tide-wa.- 
ter for a market, 881,155 pounds of stone, lime and clay ; and, during the 
same time, the canal delivered at that city, which were shipped to Ohio, 
900,540 pounds of the like kind of property. The same with regard to 
mineral coal, and many other articles. 

The last item in the tables, sundries, is very comprehensive, and em. 
braces all unenumerated articles paying the same rate of toll, a few of 
which are hemp, beef and mutton tallow, lard and essential oils, lake fish, 
broom-corn, cranberries, medicinal and other roots, apples, and many 
others. 

Fluctuations in a variety of articles of the same kind appear, being 
greater one year and less the next. Flour and wheat, for instance, in 1845, 
is much less than in 1844. The reason assigned for that by Mr. Barton, 
is this : the sudden rise in value which wheat and flour took early in Sep- 
tember, 1844, brought nearly the whole crop into market from the West, 
that year. The crop of 1845, in Ohio, from whence we have heretofore 
drawn our largest supplies, was extensively injured by the drought, and her 
exports much reduced. The same cause prevented much of the prolific 
crop of Michigan being converted into flour, we being short over 100,000 
barrels from that State, although we have a slight increase in wheat. ‘The 
like cause affected the fruit crops in all the West, they being importers of 
green and dried fruits, instead of exporters ; likewise, with regard to but- 
ter, cheese, clover and grass-seed, all were affected by the same cause. 
The unusually fine navigable condition, and early opening of the rivers 
leading from the valley of the Miami and the Wabash, the great pork re- 
gion of the United States, in February, 1845, long before the lake route 
could be used, caused the great bulk of that article to descend the Missis- 
sippi. Corn being a cheap article, and as expensive to transport as wheat, 
could not appear in kind, but came forward in the shape of domestic ‘spi- 
rits, in largely increased quantities. In addition to all, after the grain crops 
had been gathered in, in the Western States, the extremely boisterous 
navigation of the lakes, during the most part of last fall, did allow only 
time enough to get a small portion to market. 

The quantity of furniture gives a better idea of the course of western 
emigration than anything else. 

By the tables of Mr. Barton, one important fact is shown. They desig- 
nate a number of the states and territories, and their productions, which 
participate largely in this commerce. ‘T'o those named may be added 
Massachusetts, which, by her great Western Railroad, connecting with 
the Erie Canal, is very deeply interested, and so are all the other New 
England States in a lesser degree, in exchanging their varied manufac. 
tures for the agricultural products, and minerals of the Western States. 
The State of Louisiana already finds a great and rapidly increasing mar- 
ket through this commerce, for the consumption of her sugar and molasses. 
As cotton factories grow up around these lakes, the cotton-growing States 
will see that article traversing our great western waters ; and the British 
possessions and fisheries around the St. Lawrence will consume large 
quantities of American provisions received through this channel. In view 
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of all this, asks Mr. Barton, if the Memphis Convention considered the 
Mississippi River an inland sea, what may our great chain of lakes be 
called ? 

Amongst the articles classed sundries, in Mr. Barton’s tables for 1845, 
Missouri, 47,170 pounds, is lard oil, and Kentucky, 610,415 pounds, is 
hemp, brought this way through the new canal, opened from Cincinnati to 
Toledo, on Lake Eric; it is already an item of some importance. As the 
New York Canal Board have made some considerable reductions in tolls, 
on many articles of western products, we may look for a corresponding 
increase of them to pass over the lakes. ‘That such will be the result of 
the reduction of tolls, will be seen by the following extract of a letter, 
dated— 

“ Cincinnati, May 2d, 1846. 

“ Yesterday, Messrs. James Wilson & Co., agents for Griffith's Western Line, 
received a quantity of flour from St. Louis, to be forwarded to New York, via 
Miami Canal and the Lakes. This shipment will be followed by others for the 
same destination. ‘This is a new feature in our canal business, as well as a new 
element of prosperity. The charges on this flour will be nearly as follows :— 

Freight from St. Louis to Cincinnati, per barrel, $0 20 


Cartage, and Cincinnati charges,..........:0.+ee.eee deseae cabdadvecsis . 
Freight thence to New York, 


Total charges, per barrel,......... a wausec tas (ensianstts pitiroie $1 53 
Cheap enough, in all conscience, for carrying 1,775 miles. The charges by the 
southern route would be about $1 40 per barrel, but the danger of souring, the 
damage to packages in the trans-shipment at New Orleans, &c., will be greater 
than the difference in freight.” 

In the year 1845, there were the following number and description of 
vessels owned and running on the lakes above Niagara Falls, as near 
as can be ascertained by the most careful inquiry :— 

Steamboats,............. ee Re bated - 20,500 tons. 
Utes iilciscs cide tpscasdvstansoersscesris ede 2,500 


Brigsy....cecrsersseverseee igothalals nse ahckaid aida bcd @ 11,000 « 
Schvoners,,..... He ckapune carck coasts Migvadagess ‘ y 42,090 


76,000 
costing in their construction, $4,600,000. 

Mr. Barton gives the following as the number of boats on Lake Ontario, 
during the year 1845, viz.: 7 steamboats which contined their trade to 
that lake ; 8 large propellers, and about 100 brigs and schooners, not 
merely engaged on that lake, but the largest sized and greater number ex- 
tend their operations to the extreme end of Lake Michigan, via the Wel- 
land Canal, and carry up and bring back an immense amount of business 
in merchandise, salt, passengers, agricultural productions, &c. The ton- 
nage owned and built on Lake Ontario, is estimated at 18,000 tons, and 
the cost of construction at $1,500,000, 

In the fall of 1845, after the close of navigation, there were put in con- 
struction around these Upper Lakes, 7 steamboats, 9 propellers, 14 brigs 
and schooners, all of the largest class. Large additions were made during 
the winter of 1845, to the tonnage on Lake Oniario. 

The extremely boisterous weather last fall was very destructive to lives 
and vessels, amounting to, as nearly as a careful account can make it, sixty 
lives lost, thirty-six vessels driven ashore, twenty of which became total 
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wrecks, four foundered at sea, with entire loss of crews and cargoes, and 
producing a Joss in the aggregate of property over two hundred thousand 
dollars. And it has suffered in losses, within the last five years, more than 
four hundred lives, and destruction and damage to steamboats, vessels, and 





cargoes, more than one million of dollars. 
The-increase of the lake marine during 1845, on Lake Erie and the 
Upper Lakes, consisted of the following vessels :— 


INCREASE OF LAKE MARINE IN 1845, 


Class. 
. steamer, 
“ec 


Names. 
BRIM GATA, 0005.5 0000000 ese000e 
DOI op sits veonexienees soe 
BN ighcstnsnisevn ete scncse 
PR icranensibtseiecse0 
yi RRP Ore one 
Helen Strong,..........3.+ 
John Owen,.........0....0. 
Ns ccnkeeds xton 
Enterprise, .........+0... 
Empire, 2d, 
Algomah, 


“ 
“ 


Princeton, 
Oregon,.......0.ereee 
SM icin cas taiceinnseseen 
IN. Seciincacscvacans 
Odd Fellow, 


Tonnage.’ 


Class. 
schooner, 
“ 


Names. 

LUTE | Bonestedhy ccc. cesses nicccicet 
781 | Sheppardson,.............. 
775 | Rockwell, ...........sc00 
567 | E. Henderson,........ 
ORT.) BaINbOW,.....ccscccceesacee 
253 | C. Howard,,.....0.....000« 

| J. Irwin, 

| Avenger, 

| Flying Dutchman,........ 
bc aR See 


Pc dans senile et vaie 
Mary Anne, 
| Marinda, 


Ton’ge. 


150 
130 
120 
110 
110 
103 
101 

78 

74 





P BOM, wacidscciscemicees 

| Big B., 0208 0eeee wrccecreesce 

| Hard Times, 
Friendship, 


OT hssiecs hccesssiioases 


Enterprise,.............:00006 
Wing-and-Wing 
Magnolia, 

Scotland, 

J. Y. Scammon,............ 
Napoleon,............+... 


schooner, 
“ec 


Total, 47 vessels,........0...... 9,725 


180 | ata cost exceeding $650,000. 
Mr. Barton gives the following (as part) of the addition on Lake On- 


tario :— 

Ton'ge. 
200 
147 
200 
220 
175 


3,160 


Class. 


schooner, 
“ce 


Names. 

Maid of the Mill, 

UR Bila ois nice scigsie 
ae 
PONG iiss 55 sic Bavivcves 
Josephine, 


‘Tonnage. 
315 | 
300 | 
300 

258 | 
335 
314 | 
154 

242 | 


Class. 
- propeller, 
“ 


Names. 
Syracuse, 
Hampton, 2 
T. Wyman,.. 
pS Pee 
OS ee 
Crispin, 

H. H. Sizer, 


“ 


‘“ 


Total, 13 vessels,...........++ 


The vast emigration passing through the extreme length of these lakes 
to purchase and settle the public lands, will annually require an increase 
in size and wumber of vessels, to carry off the increasing productions of 
that fertile section of country, and to supply their wants from the seaboard. 

The actual number of steamboats now on the lakes, compared with 
1841, is not much, if any, increased ; but those which have gone off, have 


been supplied by others of double and quadruple in capacity. At that day, 
there was but one boat over 700 tons, and one other above 600 tons bur- 
then. The new ones range from 600 to 1,200 tons. At that time the 
business from Buffalo to Chicago could be done by six or eight of the then 
largest size boats ; now it requires fifteen, of more than double capacity, 
to do it, aided by about twenty steam propellers of more than 300 tons 
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each, and an almost endless number of large brigs and schooners, many 
of which can carry 10,000 to 15,000 bushels of wheat. 

Since 1841, the price of fare and freight by steamboats has fallen to, 
cabin passage and found, $12; steerage, $6; light goods 35, and heavy 
to 20 cents per 100 pounds, except late in the fall months, when an ad- 
vance is usually made in freight alone. 

In 1835 the following description of property came from the State of 
Ohio, being then the only exporting State on these lakes, and passed 
through Buffalo, via the Erie Canal, to tide-water :— 


Barrels flour. Bushels wheat. Lbs. staves. Bbls. provisions. Bbls. ashes. Lbs. wool. 
86,233 98,071 2,565,272 6,562 4,410 149,9)1 


In 1845 the exports of Ohio, and other States around these lakes, sent off 
by the same channel, 
717,466 1,354,990 88,296,431 68,000 34,602 2,957,761 


The total amount of flour and wheat exported from the same States in 
1845, and which passed over the lakes, exceeded 1,500,000 barrels of 
flour. 

Within ten years, many thriving cities and towns besides Chicago, have 
sprung into existence. Amongst the most prominent may be mentioned 
Navarino, Sheboygan, Milwaukie, Racine, Southport, and Little Fort, con- 
taining an active and busy population, from 1,000 to over 8,000 each, and 
annually increasing; while the rich and valuable lands in the rear, all 
owned by the government, are being rapidly sold, and brought under culti- 
vation by an industrious, enterprising, and worthy class of settlers. 

On the eastern side, the St. Josephs and Grand River towns, and others, 
are pushing forward with great zeal, and adding largely to their numbers 
yearly. The large rivers traversing the State of Michigan, and which 
discharge themselves into that lake, are already navigated by steamboats 
fitted for that navigation, and so are Fox River and Winnebago Lake, be- 
yond Green Bay. 

The earnings from the business done on Lake Michigan, in 1833, by 
steamboats, amounted to $4,355; in 1834, it increased to $6,272; in 
1841, the large amount of $226,352 was done. 

In undertaking to arrive at the aggregate value of the commerce on 
these great lakes, Mr. Barton adopts the following method :— 


“'The amount, as shown by the tables appended hereto, and what is done from 
the extensive mills at Black Rock, which joins Buffalo, in 1845, by an estimate 
made by the Canal Board of this State, from a system long adopted, and from ex- 
perience found to give very near the true amount, is $28,000,000; add the com- 
merce to and from this city, which never reaches the canal, and it will increase 
the sum $5,000,000 more ; which amount is further to be increased by all the bu- 
siness detivered on and taken from the lakes by the various other canals and rail- 
roads named in this communication; and the very large amount of what may be 
termed intermediate commerce between different ports on the lakes, which I put, 
with great confidence, at an equal amount with that done through Buffalo. And 
to all this must be added the amount done on Lake Ontario, which I place 
at $15,000,000, and I arrive, without the fear of being refuted, at an amount of 
$81,000,000, without including one dollar of the immense sums of money carried 
over these lakes.” 


The number of passengers that annually cross these lakes forms 
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another important branch of this business. Last year, during the season 
of navigation, there were three daily lines of large steamboats leaving Buf- 
falo for Toledo, Detroit, and the western shore of Lake Michigan, as far 
as Chicago, besides other shorter lines. 

From a careful count and estimate of the names of passengers on the 
different boats’ way-bills, deposited in the office of the steamboat ««socia- 
tion, of which Mr. Barton was the agent, made by a gentleman of ac- 
knowledged correctness as an accountant, it appears that during the last 
season, 


The number of passengers which left Buffalo, was 
Taken on board at way-ports before the boats reached the end of their route,. 


98,736 


About 200,000 persons, independent of the crews of the steamboats and 
vessels, crossed these Upper Lakes in 1845. And to this great number 
may be added 50,000 more, passing and repassing on Lake Ontario in va- 
rious ways, and including those taken to and from the Upper Lakes in the 
propellers and vessels which pass via the Welland Canal; making the 
total aggregate of all the passengers passing on all the lakes in 1845, 
about one-fourth of a million. 

In addition to the boats and lines run last season, there is this season 
one boat running from Buffalo to Green Bay, and two from Cleveland and 
Detroit to the Sault de St. Marie, and one trom Mackinac to the Sault for 
the accommodation of the business just commencing with the copper re- 
gions around Lake Superior. 

Surely, observes Mr. Barton, this vast amount of life exposed, capital 
invested in steam and sail vessels, and value of property transported therein, 
owned by the citizens of so many States bordering on the lakes, and 
which is fast approaching one hundred millions annually, nearly equalling 
the whole foreign export trade of the United States, cannot but present a 
strong claim on the justice of Congress for an equitable expenditure of the 
public revenue for its protection and safety. 

Mr. Barton briefly discusses the constitutionality of the system of inter- 
nal improvements, and very justly asks the aid of government. 


“The navigation of these great lakes is of the highest importance to this Union, 
whether regarded in a commercial or national point of view. 

“ Commercially, as binding together by the strong ligaments of mutual interest 
and benefits, a very large number of the States, who are thereby enabled to ex- 
change their varied commedities of trade, one with the other, and with all; while 
each revolving year adds a new and stronger link to the bright chain of friendship 
and interests, which indissolubly connect them together. Nationally, as furnish- 
ing the government with the cheapest, most prompt and efficient means of defence 
to an extended frontier. Only give the hardy navigators of these Northern and 
Western Lakes channels of communication deep enough to swim their ships in, 
and harbors to protect them from tempests and storms, and government will al- 
ways have at hand, on this frontier, the ready means to repel insult and aggres- 
sion, come when, and from where it may.” 


We subjoin a tabular statement of the amount of revenue collected for 
the two fiscal years, running from the Ist of July, 1843, to the 30ih of 
June, 1845, at all the ports of entry on the Northern Lakes, and the 
amount collected each year at each port :— 
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Port of entry. 1843—44, 1844-45. 
Wem snk, « iditndincceb eth sdiaétisiss $15,855 66 $14,622 84 
CURES sg atcas iheodes vnntiaans Geis epntaeeee 10,486 66 12,095 90 
CINE 6 acs cues secasvaaibcachatncess 2,093 24 2,833 40 
Sackett’s Harbor,.........ccccccessoccorscees 1,056 48 608 57 
OHNE 6 ciiih ccna aRidiiindses 5,219 57 7,770 54 
ig BOr es. oz, s cuaik sc eccities daa ladaeeekis 3,611 41 3,462 85 
RON io cdo cudiccdndesaut. bide ey 1,234 31 1,203 95 
Bick cei cess sensi; dikes: sane sh eanlininias tiie 8,000 52 10,123 96 
A WO aos nicd odicsaieest eds cused 1,961 09 779 40 
Se Wb ich ik RE 171 70 312 66 
SO PRONG o dgees sncth ics sdtusaidoaedtae 2,431 37 3,455 43 
OT ois: <a iisiictotteh ccistedndaabinss 200 11 468 77 
cae tie suid abies Eeatarn <bckas 70 16 48 84 
SEE bsnnsiracts<cchceccscsmmumeeanionts 3,205 29 4,704 19 
Michilimackinac,............ccsesccceceseces 179 30 462 56 





$54,776 87 $62,003886 


The Hon. Mr. Wentworth, member of Congress, from Illinois, in a 
speech on the appropriation bills, makes the following statements, with 
which we close the present article on lake commerce :— 

The lake commerce, said Mr. W., was more extensive than would be 
supposed from the very small number of Jake representatives on this floor. 
In 1845 there were 17 vessels, of 4,598 tons, built on Lake Ontario; and 
between Buffalo and Chicago, 48 vessels, of 10,207 tons. In all the lakes, 
save Champlain, 65 vessels, of 15,000 tons, costing $850,000. 

In the last five years, were built above Niagara Falls, 180 vessels, cost- 
ing $2,500,000. Of these, 31 were steamboats, and 4 propellers. 

In the whole lake trade, Mr. W. estimated 60 steamboats, 20 propellers, 
50 brigs, 270 schooners—making 400 vessels, of 80,000 tons ; costing 
$4,000,000. 

There are now building on the stocks between Chicago and Bufialo, 10 
steamboats, 12 propellers, and 12 sail vessels—34 in all. There are 
6,000 active seamen on these lakes, and their commerce, the past season, 
has been all of $125,000,000. 






~_———eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Art. 11].—THE NEW YORK AND ERIE RAILROAD. 


Five millions of dollars having been already expended in the construction 
of the New York and Erie Railroad, the state lien of three millions of 
dollars having been removed, the necessary surveys and locations made 
and completed, and three millions additionally subscribed by the citizens 
of New York, to further the efforts of the company to advance the work, 
are a sure guarantee that this great enterprise, which has hitherto sustained 
so many drawbacks and discouragements, during a period of nearly a quar- 
ter of a century, is about to be successfully consummated. Destined, as 
this road is, to form a crowning feature among the many gigantic enter- 
prises undertaken and successfully prosecuted to completion, by the indom- 
itable energy of the citizens of the Empire State, it may interest the read- 
ers of the Merchants’ Magazine to recur to the early history of this work, 
its progress, present prospects, and ultimate effects upon the trade and 
commerce of the Atlantic seaboard, and the great and growing West, 
where scarcely less interest is manifested for its completion than by the 
citizens of New York. 
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In recurring to the early history of this work, we find that the original 
charter for the Erie Railroad was granted by the New York legislature, 
in 1832, upon the application of ELuazer Lorp, and others, with a capi- 
tal of $10,000,000. This sum comprises the highest estimate ever made 
for the construction of the work, including a double track. The first sur- 
vey of the route took place as early as 1825, under the direction of the 
State, and subsequent surveys were ordered to be made at the expense of 
the United States government, which were but partially carried out. The 
survey of 1825 began at a point upon Lake Erie, and terminated upon 
the Hudson in Rockland county; but the unfavorable profile exhibited in 
the survey, the jealousy and rivalry occasioned by proposing a variety of 
branches and terminations, and, above all, the growing indisposition upon 
the route of the Erie Canal to favor the opening of a thoroughfare through 
the — counties of the State, produced many discordant views and in- 
terests, And resulted, for the time, in the abandonment of the project. The 
subject, however, did not cease to occupy the attention of many of its early 
friends. The benefits which arose from the opening of the Erie Canal 
led many to believe that a work of similar utility could be constructed 
through the southern tier of counties. ‘The subject of railways had begun 
to attract attention, and the information concerning them tended to confirm 
the public mind for a work of that description upon the route in question, 
which resulted in the application of Mr. Lord for a charter, which passed 
the legislature in 1832. 

A new survey of the route being considered indispensable before sub- 
scriptions to any amount could be obtained, Mr. Lord, as chairman of the 
commissioners named in the charter, applied to Congress for a re-survey 
at the expense of the general government. In this application, about forty 
senators and representatives from different States, united; which resulted 
in an appropriation to defray the expense of a survey by the topographical 
corps, under chief engineer, De Witt Clinton, Jr. Mr. Clinton made his 
report to the topographical bureau at Washington, where maps were exe- 
cuted, and forwarded to the company in 1833, which had previously been 
organized, and Mr. Lord chosen president. Meetings of the citizens of 
the southern counties continued to be held upon the subject, and at a con- 
vention of delegates from thirteen counties, which met at New York, in 
November, 1833, a memorial was prepared and presented to the legisla- 
ture, asking aid to the company. ‘The result was the passage of an act 
appropriating $15,000 to complete the survey of the road, in aid of which 
Orange and Rockland, it deserves to be mentioned, had contributed liber- 
ally. Under this act, Benjamin Wright, Esq., was appointed chief engi- 
neer, and the favorable results which attended this survey, encouraged 
others to subscribe to the stock, which, at the outset, was $1,000,000, di- 
vided among a few individuals. In February, 1835, Mr. Lord resigned as 
president, and Mr. James G. King was elected to that office, in which he 
continued to serve with much ability for nearly five years, or until Septem- 
ber, 1839. 

At the legislative session of 1836, authority was granted by the New 
York legislature to loan the credit of the State to the company for 
$3,000,000 in aid of their undertaking. Up to this period, the collections 
which had been made upon the stock of the company, amounted to 
$346,237, against which three issues of $100,000 each, of state stock, were 
received and sold, prior to September, 1839; but, owing to the state of the 
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times, $245,225 were only received as the proceeds of the three in- 
stalments. In the crippled state of the stockholders, and the continued 
embarrassment of commercial affairs, to avoid another suspension of the 
work, propositions were tendered to the inhabitants of the counties upon 
the route of the road to the effect that subscriptions and payments made 
by them should be expended in the counties respectively, together with a 
‘like ratio of the proceeds of the state stock. Mr. Lord was appointed a 
commissioner to carry this plan into effect in the counties of Orange and 
Rockland, and, at the close of 1839, forty-six miles of the road were com- 
pleted to Goshen. Similar measures for the extension of the work were 
also adopted on the Susquehanna division of the route, and work equal to 
one hundred and seventeen miles in extent contracted for. 

We should not omit to mention, in this connection, the valuable services 
rendered at this difficult period of the company’s affairs, by the citizens of 
Orange county. Through a committee, chosen by the citizens of that 
county, composed of the Hon. John B. Booth, Jesse Edsall, Esq., and 
Henry Merriam, Esq., they proposed to raise $50,000 in aid of the work, 
if thereby a like sum were expended by the company in that county, and 
for which they pledged their personal obligations for a portion of the 
amount; a circumstance which, at that time, contributed greatly in deter- 
mining the eastern termination of the road at Piermont, which had, up to 
this period, remained an open question. General Wickham, and other 
citizens of that county, were also distinguished at subsequent periods for 
their efforts in behalf of the work. 

In September, 1839, Mr. King resigned the office of president, and Mr. 
Lord was again elected to that office, which he continued to fill till May, 
1841. At the legislative session of 1840, the loan bill was further amend- 
ed, so as to authorize issues of $100,000 of state stocks against every 
$50,000 which had been, or thereafter should be collected on the stock of 
the company, until the original amount of the $3,000,000 should be issued. 
Upon the sale of the $3,000,000 of state stock, bearing an interest vary- 
ing from 44 to 5} and 6 per cent, and sold prior to January, 1842, an ag- 
yregate loss was sustained of over $400,000, or 134 per cent. The sac- 
rifice of so large a sum rendered the company unable to pay the quarterly 
interest due on the state loans, and in April, 1842, the company was com- 
pelled to place its affairs in the hands of assignees, who were, thereby, 
enabled to keep the eastern division of the road in successful operation, 
although all operations upon other portions of the work ceased entirely. 

On the 28th of May, 1841, Mr. Lord resigned the office of president, 
and Mr. James Bowen was elected in his place, which he continued to fill 
till October, 1842. In October, 1843, an entire new list of directors were 
chosen ; but no further progress was made in the work during that year. 
In April of that year, the bill known as the “ Faulkner bill,” was passed 
by the legislature, by which it was intended that the State lien should be 
released upon certain conditions, and that the bonds of the company should 
be issued as a first lien upon the road. Those bonds, however, were 
found to be unsaleable, as they would not become a lien upon the road 
prior to that of the State, except in the event of the work being finished 
within the term prescribed by the law. r 

At the annual election of directors in October, 1844, Mr. Lord was 
again appointed president of the company. An address was issued, ex- 
pressing the views of the undertaking, and proposing a subscription to the 
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stock as necessary to a resumption of the work prior to the expiration of 
the time limited for its completion by the terms of the Faulkner bill. A 
subscription was accordingly opened, and proposals made for grading 
twenty miles of the road beyond Middletown, upon which the work was 
resumed in February, 1845. Further action was suspended, awaiting the 
action of ihe legislature with reference tothe State loan upon the road. In 
May, 1845, a law was passed releasing the road from all claims by the 
State, as well as providing for consolidating two shares of the old stock 
into one of new. Up to this period, the payments upon the stock of the 
company, including all payments upon existing shares, were as follows :— 
By subscribers in New York, $356,932 00 
” on the eastern division of the read, 476,076 00 

“ on the Delaware and central division, 52,600 00 

on the Susquehanna division, 228,151 00 

on the western division, 383,325 00 

from elsewhere in this and other States,.................6+ 20,050 00 


$1,517,134 00 
This statement embraces settlements up to May Ist, 1845. 


Total receipts of the company, including proceeds of the State loan 
and of the amount of existing indebtedness as stated in the report of 


‘ebruary 8th, 1844,...............65 $4,736,950 00 


Total expenditures prior to the assignment,. ..........csecscseesseseeeeeeee 4,734,872 00 


This was the condition of the affairs of the company up to August, 1845, 
when Mr. Lord resigned as president, and was succeeded by James. Har- 
per, Esq., of New York, as president pro tem. At the annual meeting of 
the stockholders, in November, the vacancy was filled by the election of 
Benjamin Loder, Esq., of New York, as president. The removal of the 
State lien, the necessity of which had been felt in order to complete the 
work, was the occasion of renewed efforts in its behalf. Accordingly, in 
August, 1845, the books were again opened, and under such favorable cir- 
cumstances, that the $3,000,000 of stock required to complete it, was 
promptly subscribed. ‘This sum will, doubtiess, enable the company 
complete the road without issuing their bonds but for a limited amount. 

The length of the Erie Railroad, when completed, will be four hundred 
and eighty miles. Of this, fifty miles, embracing the eastern division, is 
already in full operation ; and six miles more, to Otisville, in Orange county, 
will be completed in the course of a few weeks. ‘Ten miles of the road 
is also completed at Dunkirk, while miles of the road is graded, and 
a portion of the superstructure laid down between. 

The route traversed by the Erie Railroad lies through one of the best 
agricultural districts in the United States. ‘This fact is of the greatest im- 
portance to the success of this, as well as of all great railway enterprises ; 
for railways, like cities, never attain to great magnitude, or become tho- 
roughly prosperous and productive, only as they are contiguous to well set- 
tled agricultural regions, and city and country are made to contribute al- 
ternately to the advantage of each other, while the intercourse which it 
thus begets, becomes a permanent source of revenue to our public works. 
New York owes her importance as the first commercial city on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, principally to this fact; while older cities, unsupported to the 
same extent with a large agricultural back country, are far behind her in 
wealth, population, and resources. This feature of prosperity the New 
York aad Erie Railroad bas united with it, perhaps, to a greater degree 
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than any other improvement which has ever been projected in the United 
States. By the terms of the charter, the route of the road is confined to 
the “southern tier of counties of New York,’’ which comprises Cha- 
tauque, Cattaraugus, Alleghany, Steuben, Broome, Delaware, Sullivan, Or- 
ange, Rockland, and Westchester, together comprising a population of 
nearly 350,000, and possessing an aggregate real estate valuation equal to 
$40,000,000. These counties possess about the same amount of wealth 
and population as the eleven counties upon the line of the Erie Canal, at 
the period of its completion ; and must, therefore, supply as great a local 
trade as did that work in 1824, when it yielded $600,000 of tolls. In ad- 
dition to this trade, however, the road will command nine counties in Penn- 
sylvania, which border upon the New York line, the assessed real estate 
valuation of which amounts to $15,608,676, and containing a population 
of 142,146; so that, in fact, the Erie Railroad will pass through an aggre- 
gate population upon its line, of near 500,000 souls, possessing nearly 
$50,000,000 of taxable property to contribute to its business, independent 
of the western trade. If the Erie Canal, at a cost of $7,000,000, running 
through a population of 394,631, gave $600,000 of toll in 1824, what 
must the Erie Railroad derive from carrying passengers as well as ireight, 
through a population of 500,000, with the additional advantage of lateral 
canals and railroads, which will intersect with it upon the route through 
to the lakes? The annual amount of revenue derived from these sources, 
may safely be set down at $1,000,000; while the cost of the road to the 
new subscribers will be but $7,350,000 ; and should the road give no 
more income to be divided upon its capital than the canal did twenty years 
ago, it will amount to 9 per cent upon its cost. But it must be remem- 
bered that the Erie Railroad will combine the double advantage of the 
Erie Canal and northern line of railways. The canal and railways to- 
gether, produced an income to the State, for 1845, of nearly $3,000,000, 
upon a cost of about $14,000,000. The length of the canal and railroads 
combined, is six hundred and forty-nine miles; while the Erie road will 
be but four hundred an« eighty miles long, and its capacity equal for transit. 
Assuming the statencut of the productiveness of the northern railroads 
and canals to be correct, we find the railroads to yield 9 per cent of their 
cost, and declare dividends of from 6 to 8 per cent. The Erie Railroad, 
being but four hundred and eighty miles, will cost but about half what the 
six hundred and forty-nine miles of northern canals and railroads cost ; if 
it yields but one-fifth of what they yield from their combined advantages, 
it will be a 10 per cent stock. 

This, however, is but one view of the subject. There are many other 
important advantages united in this work, both from its position, and re- 
sources of the country through which it will pass, which deserve consider- 
ation. ‘The period at which we have made the comparison between the 
Erie Railroad and the Erie Canal, the latter work had not derived any 
advantage from having connected with it any of the lateral canals and 
other public works which have since been constructed, and which contrib- 
ute to render it so productive. In this particular, the railroad will vastly 
surpass the canal, by connecting with many important public works al- 
ready constructed. Besides terminating upon Lake Erie at a point where 
the lake navigation usually opens from four to six weeks earlier, and re- 
maining open for the same period later than at Buffalo, it will intersect, at 
Port Jarvis, in Orange county, with the Delaware and Hudson Canal, and 
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with the Delaware River one hundred miles from Philadelphia; at the 
mouth of the Lackawana it may be made to connect with the coal fields 
in Pennsylvania, at trifling expense, and the company to avail itself of ad- 
vantages in the transit of coal, which it has cost the Delaware and Hud- 
son Canal Company $2,000,000, and upwards, to construct their works into 
that region. ‘The railway route being eighty miles nearer to New York 
than the route traversed by the canal, besides being open at all seasons of 
the year, should the interests of the two companies in the coal fields be 
consolidated, it may be safely estimated that the coal transit alone upon the 
Erie road may be made equal to one-third of the earnings of the road, as 
the transportation of Orange county milk has already become upon the 
eastern division ; neither of which items originally entered into the esti- 
mate of the productiveness of the road. At the mouth of the Lackawana, 
it will also intersect with the Honesdale and Carbondale Railroad, thence 
twenty-five miles to the Wyoming valley ; at Nineveh, on the Susque. 
hanna, with Unadilla, in Otsego county, and New Berlin, Sherman, Nor. 
wich, Oxford, and intermediate places ; yet these do not compare with the 
great collateral avenues that will be brought to bear upon the road at, and 
west of Binghampton. At the latter place, it will connect with the Che. 
nango Canal, ninety miles in length, to Utica, running through one of the 
best agricultural districts in the State, including the southern half of Court- 
landt county. Extended to Owego, twenty-two miles, and it will intersect 
with the Ithaca and Owego Railroad, forty miles; at Elmira, with the 
Chemung Canal, twenty miles in length, to the Seneca Lake, which re- 
mains open during the winter; and thence westwardly, as it progresses 
from Binghampton, commanding the trade and travel of large districts 
north and south of the road, now dependent upon the several railroads and 
lateral canals connected with the Erie Canal] and the public works of Penn. 
sylvania. As it approaches Dunkirk, it is intersected by the Buffalo and 
Attica railroad on the north, and the railroad to Erie, forty miles south of 
Dunkirk, on the lake. 

Some idea of the great magnitude of the business of this road, when 
completed, may be gathered from the amount of revenue and tonnage at 
present derived from the eastern division of the road, the receipts of 
which, during the past four years, have been as follows :— 

From freight. Passengers and boats. Total. 
$53,596 15 $47,791 47 $101,587 62 
75,145 89 47,576 81 122,722 70 
97,087 80 61,197 48 158,285 28 
101,632 17 59,927 71 161,559 88 

In the years 1842 and 1843, only forty-six miles were in use, and in 
1844 and 1845, fifty-seven miles. The length of the road in operation 
from the Hudson at Piermont to Middletown, is fifty-three miles, and cost 
$1,540,000, or $29,000 per mile ; the track of six feet T rail, fifiy-six 
pounds to the yard. The pier is one mile long, and cost $220,000. 

This gives a most extraordinary increase ; the nett weight of pro- 
duce delivered on the Hudson, having nearly doubled in two years. 
We have not the detail for the year just closed, bit from freight received, 
it appears the increase is 5 per cent. The results are very wonderful, 
showing the development of Orange county, and the great increase of sup- 
plies furnished to New York city by only fifty-three miles of the road. If 
we assume that the business of 1842 was no more than previously came 
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to the Hudson by other means, the great increase since may fairly be at- 
tributed to the superior facilities furnished by the road. ‘This is particu- 
larly the case in the articles of fresh meat, live stock, and milk. Almost 
the whole supply of the latter article, amounting to six million of quarts, 
brought by the road, is an addition to the former supply ; and if it has re- 
duced the price of pure milk one cent per quart only, it has made a differ- 
ence of $60,000 per annum to the people of New York, or the interest on 
the cost of the road. If these great results have been produced by fifty- 
three miles of the road, what may not be anticipated from the completion 
of four hundred and fifty miles, connecting with the lakes ? 

Time would fail us in enumerating the advantages which will grow out 
of the construction of this great thoroughfare between the Atlantic sea- 
board and the lakes, The fruit and vegetables of Westchester and Rock- 
land; the milk, pork, beef, butter and cream of Orange ; the coa! and iron 
of Pennsylvania ; the valuable hemlock and pine lumber of the valleys of 
the Delaware and Susquehanna; the red leather, lamber, and numerous 
hydraulic privileges of Sullivan and Delaware ; the rich farming districts of 
the Chemung, ‘Tioga, and Susquehanna valleys; the great resources of 
Steuben, Alleghany, and Chatauque counties, in horses, cattle, sheep, 
grain, and butter, are a few only of the advantages which may be de- 
rived from the construction of this road. Nothing is wanting in many dis- 
tricts in which it will pass but lime and gypsum to convert what is now, 
from its secluded position, a vast wilderness, into one of the most thrifty 
agricultural regions in the State. It will also furnish New York with 
every species of fuel cheaper, as well as in greater abundance, than can 
be supplied from any other region, in exchange for the productions of the 
workshops of the East, and lead to the establishment of many new 
branches of manufactures, the success of which mainly depends upon 
cheap living and accessible markets. The trade of Ohio, Michigan, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, and other Western States, which annua!ly seek an outlet up- 
on the Wabash and Erie, the Welland and Ohio Canals, into Lake Erie, 
we will not attempt to estimate. It is sufficient to say that its increasing 
importance is more than commensurate with the capacity of all our public 
works combined, the extent of which cannot fail to disappoint the most 
sanguine expectations. 

We now come to another important branch of the subject, viz.: the time 
necessary to make the trip between the Atlantic and the Lakes. If, as 
we think, we are prepared to show that it can be performed by the Erie 
Railroad in one-third less time than by any other route, this work will 
stand without a rival, for the following reasons, viz.: 1st, for the dispatch, 
cheapness, and directness of the route ; 2d, from its terminating at one of 
the most desirable points upon the seaboard, while Buffalo and Erie will 
be equally accessible as Dunkirk on the lake ; and, 3d, from the whole 
being under the direction of one company. Thirty miles per hour is but 
a reasonable speed ; and at this rate, the whole distance could be accom- 
plished in fourteen hours, or in about the same space of time required to 
perform the trip on the northern roads after arriving at Albany. ‘The 
grades, on most of the route, are favorable to attaining a high rate of 
speed ; and when it is considered that in England the average rate is equal 
to forty-five miles per hour through a densely settled country, this is not 
an extravagant estimate. This line will also command a large amount of 
revenue from the carrying of the mails, and other services in behalf of the 
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government, from the uninterrupted communication which it will be ena- 
bled to keep up, throughout the entire year, with the most distant States in 
the Union. In properly locating this road upon the lake, we have a choice 
of routes to the great West, which will cause them to adapt, in a great 
measure, their improvements to ours ; while a temperate climate, and un- 
rivalled seaports on the Atlantic, will be a great inducement to extend 
other roads from beyond the lakes, in the same latitude, to the seaports on 
the Pacific; and in which the Erie Railroad may be considered as the 
first great link, which shall connect Europe, by an overland route, with 
Asia, and which, now requires a voyage to be performed around the world. 
Such a work, and such efforts, are worthy the citizens of the Empire State 
and Empire City ; and we trust it is not anticipating too much, when we 
say we hope to see the New York and Erie Railroad completed to Dun- 
kirk before the expiration of the next three years. 
Vv. M. D. 


Newton, Sussex County, New Jersey, July 20th, 1846. 


Art. V.—THE CLAIMS FOR FRENCH SPOLIATIONS. 


PRESIDENT POLK’S VETO UPON THE BILL OF INDEMNITY FOR FRENCH SPOLIATIONS. 


Tur claims for French spoliations, entitled “ An act to provide for the 
ascertainment and satisfaction of claims of American citizens for spolia- 
tions committed by the French prior to the 31st July, 1801,” are little 
known to the present generation. They occurred so long since, that most 


of the active merchants of the present time are unacquainted with them, 
in detail. The president, in his veto, has omitted to state the only strong 
ground upon which these claims are founded. We therefore propose to 
give a short statement of the claims, and to review some of his alleged 
reasons for the veto. 

These claims amount to $14,060,000. The captures upon which they 
are founded, were made in the early period of the French revolution, pre- 
vious to July, 1801. This amount has been transmitted to the Department 
of State, as a claim against the French nation for indemnity. Many hun- 
dred American vessels were captured by French national ships, or French 
privateers, under orders of the French government, without the shadow of 
a cause, and sold; the proceeds were placed in the treasury, er divided 
among the captors. At that period, the mercantile capital of the United 
States was limited, and the disaster fell with the force of a tornado on its 
commerce, particularly on that of New England. An instance may show 
the disastrous effect. A single merchant of Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
lost twenty-three vessels with their cargoes, which were captured and sold 
under these decrees. He was, of course, ruined. His descendants now 
wish some remuneration, even at a late day. Many instances, similar, oc- 
curred in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Charleston, 

During the administration of the elder Adams, these claims were the 
subject of discussion with the French Republic. There was no seitlement, 
as the Senate refused to relinquish them. But after the accession of Mr. 
Jefferson to the presidency, the negotiation was renewed, and they were 
again the subject of discussion. An article was added to the treaty with 
France, which Mr. Jefferson made with Napoleon Bonaparte, in July, 
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1801, as follows: “That by the retrenchment of the second article, the 
two States renounce their respective pretensions, which were the object 
of it.” The second article related to the treaty of the United States with 
France, which guaranteed to France the possession of her West India 
Islands for ever, and our claims for French spoliations. So that these 
claims were surrendered to avoid the fulfilment of a treaty made in the 
revolutionary war, guaranteeing to France her West India possessions. 
Many of these islands were then in the possession of Great Britain, and 
some are now. Here was the consideration which Mr. Polk has declined 
to notice. It is the only consideration, and worth more than the fourteen 
millions to the United States. It saved the country from a connection 
with revolutionary France, and enabled the people to pursue a most pro- 
fitable neutral commerce, when all Europe was engaged in war. e 

In an affair of such great consideration, we do not ask the public to re- 
ly on the statement of an individual. We add, in confirmation, an extract 
from a “history of the administration of Washington and Adams,” by 
George Gibbs, compiled from the state papers of Oliver Wolcott, who was 
Secretary of the Treasury at the time this treaty was made, and during 
the administration of General Washington. 


“The convention which was brought to the United States by General Danic, 
was submitted to the Senate on the fifteenth of December, 1801, and subsequentiy 
the instructions were sent at its request. It was not until the third of February, 
that their consent was given, and then only upon condition that the second article, 
reserving the former treaties for future negotiation, should be expunged, and that 
its duration should be limited to eight years. On Mr. Jefferson’s coming into of- 
fice, the convention was sent forward, and the ratification, in its moditied shape, 
was agreed to by Bonaparte in July following, but with the further provision: 
‘That by this retrenciiment the two States renounce their respective pretensions, 
which were the object of the second article.’ The ratifications were then ex- 
changed between Mr. Murray and the French commissicners; the convention 
again submitted to the Senate at the succeeding Congress, and finally promul- 
gated on the twenty-first of December, 1801. 

“The proviso annexed by Bonaparte, and agreed to by Mr. Jefferson and the 
Senate, was a formal extinction even of a right to demand satisfaction for the in- 
juries inflicted upon us. It was a purchase of freedom from future molestation 
by the sacrifice of all that had been unjustly taken away. It added the last drop 
to the cup of national humiliation. 

“Viewing the release of these claims, however, in the light in which some 
have seen fit to place them, as an exchange for the abandonment, on the part of 
France, of the stipulations in her favor, by former treaties; treaties which she 
had violated, and which had been annalled; au important advantage. it mast be 
admitted, was gained by the United States in her discharge from the guarantee 
of the French possessions in America. It was, according to this doctrine, a bar- 
ter for a great public consideration, of the just demands of individual citizens up- 
on France, to the amount of fifteen millions of dollars ; demands which the United 
States had always insisted upon, and which had been even recognized by France 
herself. 

“Tt would have been supposed that justice, good faith, the plain words of the 
constitution itself, would have required compensation for the private property thus, 
by the sovereign act of the government, appropriated to public uses ; that the gov- 
ernment of the United States had thus assumed the payment, and that a nation 
pretending to honesty, would have provided for its citizens. Not a dollar of them 
has yet been paid.”—Vol. 2, p. 464. 


The first reason given by Mr. Polk for the veto, is, “that the claims 
have been, from time to time, before Congress since 1802, and until now, 
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have never received the sanction of both Houses of Congress.’’ In an- 
swer to this, twenty-two committees of the Houses of Congress, out of 
twenty-five, have reported in their favor, and a bill of indemnity has passed 
the Senate three times. For some years these claims were not zealously 
pressed, for the plain reason that we had just assumed the attitude of an 
independent nation, and our commerce was depredated upon by other 
powers at the same time. Our government had not then received large 
sums from foreign nations for depredations on commerce. Since that 
time, it has received many millions from England, five millions from France, 
two millions from Naples, and considerable sums from Mexico, Denmark, 
and Spain. ‘These sums were paid for claims of the same description as 
those now presented against France. Now the fact is established, that if 
France has paid five millions for spoliations on our commerce since that 
tire, she might have paid the fourteen millions if our government had not 
exonerated her by treaty. In any event, our government had no right to 
give up individual claims upon France, to annul the treaty of guarantee of 
her possessions. 

The second reason given by Mr. Polk, is, “that Mr. Jefferson, who was 
fully conversant with the early dissensions between the United States and 
France, and out of which these claims arise, in his message to Congress 
said nothing about it.” This is true, and it is equally true that he nego- 
tiated the erasure of the second article of the treaty, by which these claim- 
ants were deprived of all redress, to exonerate the United States from the 

rantee, forever, of her American possessions to France. But Mr. Jef- 
ferson, though he did not speak of them in his messages to Congress, has 
never been quoted as disapproving a provision for them. His Secretary 
of State, James Madison, acknowledged the claims, and directed an offi- 
cial letter to Mr. Pinckney, our minister to Spain, dated 4th February, 
1804, from which we make the following extract. In this letter, Mr. 
Madison replies to some frivolous pretexts used by Spain, based upon our 
previous release of the claims on France. 

“ We claim against her, not against France. In releasing France, therefore. 
we have not released her. The claims from which France was released, were 
admitted by France, and the release was for a valuable consideration, in a corres- 
ponding release of the United States from certain claims on them.” 


In addition to the above, an offer was made to pay France a large sum 
of money to annul the treaty of guarantee of 1778, which was rejected by 
the French government as wholly inadequate. 

An equally distinguished man from Virginia, Judge Marshall, who acted 
as American minister at the very period of these difficulties, gave his opin- 
ion, when Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, that 
these claims were just, and ought to be paid. Indeed, a Jetter containing 
his opinion, was shown in the House of Representatives during the 
discussion. 

The third reason suggested, is, “ that there is no surplus in the treasury. 
and we are engaged in a foreign war.’’ This is true; and the bill was 
passed, to meet the views of the government at this time, by land scrips, 
receivable in about three years from this time. But another argument is 
used by Mr. Polk, that this land scrip is a mortgage upon the lands, and 
will retard the prosperity of the new States. Most of the lands east of the 
Mississippi were surrendered to the United States by the Atlantic States, 
for the purpose of paying the debts of thé revolutionary war. The sur- 
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render was made without consideration, and the lands were pledged for 
these debts. ‘This is, indirectly, one of these debts, as we could not, in 
any other manner, cancel the treaty with France for the guarantee of her 
possessions in the West Indies, than by a surrender of these claims. 

The fourth reason suggested, is, “that if these claims are well found- 
ed, it would be unjust to the claimants to repudiate any part of them.” 
This is not denied; but he well knew that the interest is equally as much 
due, in equity, as the principal ; and these sums together would swell the 
claims to such an amount that no Congress would ever vote to pay them, 
It is, therefore, a mockery of the misfortunes of those who are suffering 
from the injustice of the government. 

The last reason suggested, is, “that it is inexpedient.” By the consti- 
tution, the President is to exercise the executive power, and the Senate 
and House of Representatives to exercise the power of raising and disburs- 
ing the revenue. It is contrary to the theory and spirit of the constitution, 
for the executive to counteract the legitimate exercise of this power. It 
is rarely done except for constitutional objections. ‘To these nothing can 
be said. But the exercise of the veto, in a case of revenue or its disburse- 
ment, was never even favorably received by Congress. But, in this case, 
it is the most ungracious, fruitless, and unjust exercise of the veto power 
since the adoption of the constitution ; for this plain reason, that Congress, 
after an appeal for forty-five years, have granted to the descendants of 
these claimants, as a boon, one-third of the original claim, when a ma- 
jority of them had been utterly ruined by the refusal of government to re- 
dress their wrongs; and this portion of the sum due is vetoed by Presi- 
dent Polk. 

It may be proper to state one of the leading arguments by which these 
claims have been so often defeated, and so long delayed. It is, that these 
claims, by the bankruptcy and ruin of those who held them, have been 
sold for a trifle, or given away, being considered of little value. Like the 
paper money of the revolution, these claims were almost worthless, and 
the real sufferers would derive little or no benefit from any sum which 
Congress might appropriate. With a view to meet this objection, a sec- 
tion was added to the bill, that in case of a transfer of the original claim, 
the purchaser should only be entitled to the sum he actually paid, with the 
interest. ‘The majority in the House of Representatives was not large, 
and this probably decided the question. As the bill now stands, if it had 
not been vetoed by the President, it would have afforded a great relief to 
those families which have not recovered from the calamity caused by 
these captures. 


Art. V.—MANUPACTURING INDUSTRY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


NUMBER ONE, 


Ar a period when the true policy of the country, in regard to the 
sources of national prosperity and national independence, is an unsettled 
question, whatever contributes to enlighten the public mind or enlarge the 
boundaries of free discussion must necessarily be regarded as a benefit 
conferred on the community at large. In the absence of testimony, it is 
impossible that truth should be arrived at, or a just estimate be formed of 
what is due to the several interests concerned. This is especially true of 
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all discussions which have transpired in relation to the leading interests of 

iculture, manufactures, and commerce. While the latter has enjoyed 
the full benefit of publicity under a system of law which requires that 
every act and proceeding shall come within the cognizance of the cus- 
toms, the former are brought to our notice at intervals by the returns of a 
census whose accuracy may, with the greatest propriety, be called in 
question. The consequence is, these important interests are seldom, if 
ever, fairly represented in popular discussion, or in the halls of legislation. 
Familiarised, by their connection with the concerns of every-day life, they 
lack that charm of novelty which invests the more distant operations of 
commerce. They supply us only with the necessaries of life—the luxu- 
ries are imported from abroad; and hence we are insensibly persuaded 
to believe that these interests, apparently so unimportant, are fully quali- 
fied to battle in their own defence. 

With no prepossession in favor of any particular interest or class, but 
entertaining a sincere desire that justice should be duly meted to all, we 
propose to issue a series of accurate notices and statistics, designed to il- 
lustrate the history and actual condition of the manufacturing industry of 
the State of New York. The information we shall communicate, will be 
the result entirely of personal observation and inquiry; and, when com. 
plete, must form the most authentic record which has ever been brought 
to the notice of the public. ; 

To enable us to carry out our intentions, which will naturally subject 
us to considerable expense, we shall expect that those who are directly 
interested in the cause of domestic industry will lend their aid in furnish- 
ing the necessary materials. In connection with this subject, notices will 
occasionally be given, with a view of elucidating the history and com- 
mercial prosperity of various cities and villages throughout the State. The 
cause of education will likewise be occasionally glanced at; and nothing 
omitted which may contribute to the interest or utility of the undertaking. 


MANUFACTURES OF DUTCHESS COUNTY. 
MATTEAWAN—GLENHAM—ROCKY GLENN—HIGHLAND MILLS, ETC. 


Those who have sailed up the Hudson River cannot fail to have noticed 
the grandeur of the scenery around that beautiful expansion of its waters 
which lies directly opposite the village of Newburgh. If they have land- 
ed at that place, and cast a glance at the chain of mountains which bound 
the horizon on the east, and overlook the flourishing settlement of Fish- 
kill landing, they have scarcely dreamed that the base of that mountain 
range was watered by a stream which holds its course between bold and 
rugged shores, and gives employment to a large and industrious population. 
Yet here is the valley of Fishkill Creek, a small, though important tribu- 
tary of the Hudson, whose shores, a few years since, were the resort of 
the Indian, and the haunt of the beaver and otter, both of which have now 
disappeared before the progress of industry and civilization. It was in 
allusion to the excellent quality of the furs procured in this region, that the 
aborigines applied the name of Mat-te-a-wan, or “ good fur,” to the par- 
ticular locality we are about to describe. 

Matteawan manufacturing village is situated on Fishkill Creek, about 
one mile and a half from the steamboat ferry which plies between the 
landing of Fishkill and the village of Newburgh. Having ascended the 
acclivity that overlooks the Hudson, the approach to it is through a beau- 
tiful avenue, constructed at the expense of the company, in order to avoid 
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the circuitousness of the ancient route. As you enter the village, the 
first object that arrests the attention is a mill of venerable aspect, which 
was probably the earliest attempt to convert the water-power at this place 
to profitable account. The next instant, your ears are saluted by the 
noise of the loom and the spindle ; and as the eye wanders instinctively 
over the long vista of tenements which lie on either side of the stream, 
you cannot avoid paying an involuntary tribute to the air of comfort and 
neatness which seem everywhere to prevail. As you advance a short 
distance farther, the next object that arrests the attention is the original 
cotton factory, which is 80 feet by 40, three stories high, and surmounted 
by a belfry, whose “ brazen tongue ”’ gives warning of the hours devoted 
to the pursuits of industry. This building was erected in 1814, by the 
Messrs. Peter A. Schenck, Peter H. Schenck, and Henry Dowling, the 
latter of whom eventually resigned his interest to his associates. It was 
the only building appropriated to manufacturing purposes at this place, un- 
til 1822, when an additional structure, 138 feet by 72, and also three sto. 
ries high, was put up by the Messrs. Schenck, who associated with them 
Mr. William B. Leonard, so long and favorably known as the efficient 
agent of the company. In 1832, a machine shop, 150 feet by 30, was 
erected, which, together with the foundry, employs about 200 hands, and 
produces annually, in cotton machinery, sugar-mills, steam-engines, &c., 
to the value of $262,462. The company have also a building, 40 feet by 
60, a portion of which is appropriated to storage and the transaction of 
business, and the balance tothe manufacture of cards by machinery. The 
cotton department runs 6,000 spindles, and gives employment to 300 
operatives, including men, women, and children, who turn out annually 
about 1,296,000 yards of Canton flannels, fustians, mariners’ stripes, 
pantaloon stuffs, &c., valued at $173,692. The entire amount of capital 
invested, is about $350,000. ‘The average number of hours devoted to 
labor, are 10 in the machine shop, and 11 hours 35 minutes in the cotton 
factory. The entire population, directly or indirectly dependent on the 
company, may be estimated at 1,700. ‘The tenements which they occupy 
number about 100, and are distributed over an area of as many acres. 

The regimen of the establishment is strict, without being severe ; moral, 
without bordering on intolerance. Every facility is afforded to the cause 
of education and religion, and habits of industry and sobriety are carefully 
inculeated. ‘The following are the 


Rules and Regulations of the Matteawan Company. 


No person will be admitted into the yard during working hours, except 
on business, without permission of an agent. At all other times, the 
watchmen will be invested with full control. 

‘The work bell will be rung three minutes, and tolled five minutes; at 
the expiration of which, every person is expected to be at their work, and 
every entrance closed, except through the office, which will at all times 
be open during the working hours of the factory. 

No person employed in the manufacturing departments can be permitted 
to leave their work without permission from their overseer. All others 
employed in and about the factory are requested to give notice to the 
agent or superintendent, if they wish to be absent from their work. 

No talking can be permitted among the hands in any of the working 
departments, except on subjects relating to their work. 
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No spirituous liquors, smoking, or any kind of amusements, will be al- 
lowed in the workshops or yards, 

Those who take jobs will be considered as overseers of the persons 
employed by them, and subject to these rules. 

Should there exist among any of the persons employed, an idea of op. 
pression on the part of the company, they are requested to make the same 
known in an honorable manner, that such grievances, if really existing, 
may be promptly considercd, 

To convince the enemies of domestic manufactures that such establish. 
menis are not “sinks of vice and immorality,” but, on the contrary, nur- 
series of morality, industry, and intelligence, a strictly moral conduct is re- 
quired of every one. Seif-respect, it is presumed, will induce every one 
to be as constant in attendance on some place of divine worship as cir- 
cumstances will permit. Intemperance, or any gross impropriety of con- 
duct, will cause an immediate discharge of the individual. 

The agent and other members of the company are desirous of cultiva- 
ting the most friendly feeling with the workmen in the establishment, be- 
lieving they are to rise or fal] together. Therefore, to promote the in. 
terest and harmony of all, it is necessary there should be a strict observ. 
ance of these rules and regulations. 

We subjoin the following staicment of domestic products consumed by 
the Matieawan Company of Dutchess county, for the year 1843, in order 
that the curious may see to what extent the agriculturist is really benefit- 
ed by the manufacturer. Agrecably to this exhibit, we find that this sin- 
gle company expended no less than $74,684 85 for the benefit of the agri- 
cultural interests, and $120,376 for articles of native growth, but not the 
product of that county. During the same period, the disbursement for 
wages alone, amounted to the sum of $134,434 80, making an aggregate 
expenditure for the Lenetit of domestic industry, of $329,495 65. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS CONSUMED BY TEE MATTEAWAN MANUFACTURING C0., IN 1843, 


Articles. Quantity. Price. Amount. 
RCA ae icccwiGihssninn <xnnes +508 bush, 365 $00 19 $69 35 
1 EES RARE Cea ERA ERY AES 260 50 130 60 
UTS s chide ss tncgath #huics od cons gosaate 200 50 100 00 
i RRS PH Ba UE hie Are es : 8,000 25 2,000 00 
Poli ras ek 12,000 25 3,000 00 
CINE ocala dal’y «xobuasecsenshlodpabede 3,000 50 1,500 00 
Buck wheat,............. agate vais Nea 3,000 iy 5,616 09 
POUT, ..-0s0,-ceeupodetielass «ane 3,500 5 00 17,500 00 
WN Manian So 5c caddies coveawentees vous eee 300 10 00 3,000 00 
NN 6 EN SK BAT GER 660 1 00 600 00 
Aisa sites wit ninkise chive wiilagiabicd No. 62,000 perdoz. 10 520 01 
Cabbages,..............0..++...- heads 2,500 02 62 50 
Wood,...... Rae 9R6 4 00 3,944 00 
el EIR ora Silay. feet 300,000 30 9,000 00 
|, AS eon Sa ea a tons 250 9 00 2,250 00 
Pisses idrtececeh awe Ibs. 15,000 06 900 00 
EER ECR pe 52,000 13 6,769 00 
Cheese,...... stiles eae 24,000 054 1,320 00 
NRIEIOG cite onss0s veveseees OOO 293 zk 5 
SUI ie cca vbi.csi essceccveetens 1,386 Cie 2 
Calves,...... eS ee ae CRT 529 an p agage VO 


Moulding sand,.............., lords 2,000 ee Gabbe 
] 300 we 600 00 


Fire-clay and sand, 


$74,684 85 








Total agricultural products,...........s006 bistiskadeoees pos seueeasess 
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SUNDRY DOMESTIC PRODUCTS CONSUMED BY THE MATTEAWAN MANUFACTURING C0., IN 1843. 





Articles. Quantity. Price. Amount. 
WN i ina Svs devagh .tons 10 Hisv 00 $1,300 00 
a actene diisibinceas 264 100 00 26,400 00 
Pig iron,...... sc sw vkcbe Meer eacpene 624 30 00 18,720 00 
EONS EC ves idiesicvvcsy.eadhasebeut 25 300 00 7,590 00 
PON SE ina Cavokdcp arte’ kegs 100 4 50 450 00 
Anthracite ee eee ....tons 1,840 4 00 7,200 00 
Charetalii:...cscctsieels .... bush, 5,000 10 500 00 
ing aics Hepmice noinnciowncesiidugions 1,000 40 400 00 
ee RRC hemp ene bbls. 200 10 60 2,000 00 
NN es ale galls, 3,000 80 2,400 00 
NN ii nc csp iicvcmasinnnns Pease 7,500 30 2,250 00 
TOW MONET GS. 5c.ckssessacsrees lbs. 60,000 07 4,200 00 
Ve. 2 awicseod aes 3,000 10 300 00 
RNS icivdacreamascnnoans wisbuhes 416,000 10 41,600 00 
Sole Leather,...........:0006 Nexen tee eis 2,496 00 
RMR Ss oi decceies vuiaoraseavucn 4 abaed wi 1,760 00 

Total sundry domestic products,.....0....c00 secessssseeeereeres ees $120,376 00 


Taking such articles only as enter into the consumption of this estab. 
lishment, for the basis of our calculation, viz.: wheat, corn, oats, buck- 
wheat, and potatoes, we shall find, on comparison with the preceding ta- 
ble, that the balance is considerably in favor of the manufacturer, 

By returns of the last census, the annual product oe above- mentioned 
articles in the county of Dutchess, amounted to 2,923,819 bushels, while 
the consumption of the Matteawan Company was at 43,500. Allow- 
ing then 1,923,819, for the probable export of agricultural products from 
the county per year, we shall find that this single establishment, with a 
population of about 1,700 dependent on manufactures, or only one-thirtieth 
of the entire population of the county, consumed a twenty-third part of 
the whole amount of agricultural products retained for the benefit of the 
home market. 

Let us next ascertain what becomes of the two-thirds which is exported. 
Is it shipped to a foreign market? ‘The entire exports of the country in 
these articles, amount to no more than $!4,000,000; and if this sum be 
divided by the whole number of counties in the Union, whose exports en. 
ter into the general aggregate, it will leave but a trifling sum in favor 
of the single county of Dutchess. What, then, becomes “of the surplus 
exported? Do the commercial interests consume it? ‘They form but a 
tithe of the 360,000 inhabitants of the city of New York. Where has it 
gone to? Why, a certain proportion has gone back again for consump- 
tion among the producers at an enhanc ed trig and the balance is con- 
sumed by the mechanics and artisans who make up the aggregate popula. 
tion of the city. Thus, we see, the producer i is thrown hack again upon 
his home market, and, in a season of dearth or scarcity, may unwittingly 
tax himself, by becoming the purchaser of his own products. He has 
doubtless pocketed the proceeds of his labor, but has probably received no 
more than he would have done had he assisted in building up a market at 
home. He has benefited internal commerce, it is true, and prov ided em- 
ployment for many industrious individuals whom the want of it at home 
may have compelled to embark in new enterprises ; but he has likewise 
enhanced the value of provisions, and perhaps in a ratio disproportioned 
to the benefits he has conferred on national industry. 

In pursuance of this inquiry, it may not be amiss to introduce another 
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item of expenditure, which, although it does not go directly into the pock- 
ets of the agriculturist, contributes, nevertheless, to enhance the value of 
his estate, and relieve him, in some measure, of the public burdens. We 
allude to the amount of taxes paid by the company and the persons in their 
employ, for a period of 17 years, commencing with 1828; an exhibit of 
which is herewith annexed :— 


ne ee ee ee 


Sane CONAN RSS 8 


TAXES PAID BY THE MATTEAWAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, FROM 1828 to 1844, 


Amount. | Years. $1,082 88 
082 
1,025 99 
1,086 75 
1,080 25 


1834, 
1835, (road, alone,) 88 | Taxes paid by company,... $11,029 06 
Ra ch ctekabeeiss ous By persons in theiremploy,. 22,000 12 
1,149 37 | — 
955 75 WM cstesinntaainctond .- $33,029 18 
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From the preceding exhibit, it appears that 100 acres of land, which 
originally yielded the town a revenue of only $60 per year, has advanced 
more than thirty-fold in value by reason of improvement, and contributed 
an average of nearly $2,000 per annum towards the town assessments, or, 
what is equivalent to it, has paid the tax of 35 cultivated farms of 100 
acres each; thus proving conclusively that manufacturing establishments 
are more beneficial to the country, in point of revenue, than the pursuits 
of agriculture. 





GLENHAM WOOLLEN FACTORY. 


This establishment is also located on Fishkill Creek, about two miles 
above Matteawan, on the high road to Fishkill village. The manufac- 
turing department is confined chiefly to one building, erected in 1823, by 
Mr. Peter H. Schenck, which subsequently became vested in a joint stock 
company, consisting of Messrs. P. H. Schenck, G. E, Howland, 8. S. 
Howland, John Jacob Astor, Philip Hone, and others, who have a capital 
invested amounting to $140,000. ‘The machinery now in use comprises 
9 sets of cards, about 2,000 spindles, 32 broad looms, and 15 pair of full. 
ing stocks, and gives employment, on an average, to 136 persons, in- 
cluding men, women, and children. In the immediate vicinity, are about 
40 tenements for the use of the operatives, and those who are indirectly 
dependent on the company. 

During the year 1845, the quantity of raw material consumed was 
190,000 Ibs. of fleece wool, of the value of $70,000, which yielded 5,000 
pieces, or 80,000 yards of broadcloths of sundry colors, and varying from 
$1 50 to $4 per yard. From the commencement of this establishment, 
the annual value manufactured has averaged $100,000. Eleven hours 
per day are appropriated to labor; and the amount of wages per week 
averages about $5, which is paid in cash at the expiration of every 
month. 

The following schedule, compiled from the company’s books, will ex- 
hibit the average amount of agricultural and other products consumed per 
year :— 
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AGRICULTURAL AND OTHER PRODUCTS CONSUMED BY THE GLENHAM COMPANY, PER YEAR. 





Articles. Quantity. Amount. 
American fleece wool,.........+++ «lbs, 173,000 $73,800 
| ER Ee 770 844 
CHV Ohi. ca huninel iis ch eccdeerde 350 4,000 
Oa Didis a ssecdiccadgdeosiceensieere Ibs. 11,174 1,190 
STNG isis) 2... cesetbisghh. Accs Oi 6,080 10,000 
Dye-stufls, viz: Logwood, alum, cop- 

peras, madder, sumac, &iC.y......c0000 ttt 2,500 
PM. sctenw adler Calves cosets caltphve 75,600 1,500 
Pelts, oc eCdborescvicne sessed Sdecrcccdeet cece ° 22,500 584 
WU abkins s canpnta te eetewaplin <ovias cords 143 586 
Anthracite coal,..............ss0s000e tons 270 1,640 
Nova Scotia do.,..........:.....chaldrons 50 450 
oss caciwoncsevintaseinentussbniiia ey 4,500 

al sci i ie a, $101,594 


Having already attempted to show the dependence which subsists be- 
tween the agricultural and manufacturing interests in connection with the 
manufacture of cotton goods, it may not be amiss to exhibit the actual 
amount of agricultural capital, which appears from the preceding state- 
ment to be brought into requisition by the woollen manufacture :— 


1. To produce 173,000 lbs. of wool, would require the fleeces of 66,000 
sheep; which, if valued at $2 per head, would amount to................04 $132,000 


py 1,232,000 
3. If we estimate the probable amount of beef, pork, flour, butter, milk, 
eggs, cheese, &c., consumed per week by the operatives, and those imme- 
diately dependent on them, at $200, we shall find that these articles alone 
bring into requisition no less than 2,600 acres of land, valued at $70 per 


SR yo Ried oe cis act oed a Seces o acs es ores shad aS sersegoa seevgevesseca ghee 182,000 
4. The investment of agricultural capital required to furnish teazles, fire- 
ROGUE ORT, MNGi CUE PUNO BO cao so acdc cinvscsnetegisercbsncondeceneceas 58,000 








FE I I aii i5 ooo ag shinies  diiein ahve eds svidesabiedoc ines $1,604,000 





ROCKY GLENN COTTON FACTORY. 


The Rocky Glenn Manufacturing Company commenced erecting their 
factory in 1836, but suspended operations for a time in 1837, and pro- 
ceeded to complete in 1838. In 1840, the original structure, which was 
150 feet by 50, was destroyed by fire, but rebuilt the ensuing year. This 
establishment runs about 6,000 spindles, which give employment to 100 
operatives. ‘The amount of cotton consumed per year, may be estimated 
at 208,000 Ibs., yielding 1,144,000 yards of printing cloths, valued at 
$71,500. 

HIGHLAND MILLS. 


The Highland Mills, located at the mouth of Fishkill Creek, consist of 
two buildings, which were erected in 1840 by the late Robert T. Byrnes, 
one of which is now occupied by Messrs. Servoss and Pine, and the other 
by Messrs. Crosby and Brown, for the manufacture of cotton yarns. Al- 
though but a short time has elapsed since the conversion of these mills to 
manufacturing purposes, the enterprise of the present proprietors has been 
rewarded by unexpected success. They furnish employment to about 100 
hands, and run about 4,000 spindles ; consuming, on an average, about 
1,000 bales of cotton per annum, and manufacturing 300,000 lbs. of yarn. 
About a mile farther north, Messrs, Rankin and Freeland are erecting 
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a cotton factory with 4,000 spindles, which is expected to go into opera- 
tion the ensuing spring. We understand they have extensive water- 
power to let. 


SUMMARY VIEW OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS ON FISHKILL CREEK. 
No.of When No. of 
Name build. erec’d. Dimensions. Capital. spindles. 
Matteawan OE Co. :— 
Cot. Factory, 1814 80 by 40 
“ 138 by 72 
Mach. shop, 2 150 by 30 
Glenham Wool. Factory, 82° 140,000 
Rocky Glenn Cot. Fac’y, : 150,000 100 
Highland Mills,.. : ‘ibieiaed ae 


836 


SUMMARY VIEW—CONTINUED. 
Wages paid H'rs labor Mat'lscon- Quan.man. Annual val. 
Name. per year. perday. sum’dy’ly. per year. manufac'd. 


Matteawan Manufac. Co. :— dvds. Q178,6 
Cot. Fact’y,* 11.35 1,296,000 yds. 173,692 
Mach. shop,t ¢ 9134434 1999 $113,426 262,462 


Glenham Wool. Fact’y,t. 26,000 11.00 70,000 80,000 290,000 
Rocky Glenn Cot. Fae’y,§ ‘ 20,800 1,144,000 71,500 
Highland Mills,| mesa 1,000 bis. 300,000 Ibs. 35,000 


(*) Articles manufactured consist of Canton Flannels, Mariners’ Stripes, Fustians, &c. 
(t) Cotton Machinery and Steam-Engines. (1) Broadcloths. (§) Printing cloths. 
(}) Cotton yarns. 


en ee 


Art. VL.—PROFITS OF MANUFACTURING AND COTTON-GROWING.* 
PROFITS OF MANUFACTURERS AND COTTON-GROWERS COMPARED. 


Mr. Waxker says, “The profit of capital invested in manufactures, 
is augmented by the protective tariff,” meaning that of 1842. This is 
doubtless true. But he maintains that it was done at the expense of the 
community, of laborers, and of the poor. He has applied to the tariff of 
1842 the epithets “unjust,” “unequal,” “exorbitant,” “ oppressive,” 
meaning that the manufacturers had all the benefit, and other classes, es- 
pecially the poor, all the wrong. 

So serious an allegation as this, involving so important a question, and 
emanating from such a quarter, should have been substantiated. Asser- 
tion is at least as good on one side as the other, and when, in replication, 
it happens to correspond with known facts, it is simply a reference to the 
most valid evidence—is evidence. It will not be denied that more capital 
has been sunk, entirely and forever lost to the original stockholders, in 
starting manufactories in the United States, than in any other business 
whatsoever. Nearly all that was thus invested during the war of 1812, 
and under the tariff of 1816, down to 1824, was sacrificed ; and the 





* This article is from the manuscript of Mr. Calvin Colton’s work, now in press, on the 
** Rights of Labor.” 1t forms a part of the eleventh chapter, which is devoted to a con- 
sideration of Mr. Secretary Walker’s Report of December, 1845. It seems almost un- 
necessary to say in this place that the Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine does not hold 
himself responsible for the views contained in any article published under the name of 
the author. By this, he would not be considered as either assenting or dissenting from 
the positions of the writer of the present article. 
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amount was very great. Hundreds, not to say thousands of families, who 
were rich before their all was thus hazarded here, were forever ruined by 
these misfortunes. It is not less true that, in the history of manufacturing 
in the United States, down to this time, frequent failures, some for great 
amounts, have been constantly taking place. On these ruins, others fol- 
lowing, and taking the same establishments, at a large discount on the 
cost—50 or 75 per cent, sometimes more, sometimes less—have, for a sea- 
son, been able to make large dividends, not on the first cost, but on the 
last. What was their good luck, had been the ruin of others. In the 
same manner, handsome profits have sometimes been realized by the first 
establishments in a new business, till other capital, waiting for employ- 
ment, rushed into it, and reduced the profits to an unsatisfactory level, as 
is generally the result in such cases, till one reaction after another brings 
it to a moderate and fair business—all for the benefit of labor, as betore 
shown. 

The Hon. Mr. Evans, of Maine, whose scrupulosity and accuracy of 
statement in such matters, are not questioned by his opponents in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, or elsewhere—much less are his statements often 
disturbed—replied to Mr. M’Duffie, of South Carolina, on this point, in a 
speech delivered January 23d, 1844, His conclusion was: “ I venture to 
affirm that the profits of capital invested in cotton manufactures, [these are 
the most profitable,] from the commencement to this time, have not aver- 
aged 6 per cent.”’” Mr. M’Duflie asked, “ What are they now?” “I can- 
not certainly inform the Senator,” said Mr. Evans; “but I am assured 
that, altogether, they will not average 12 per cent.’’ It has been since 
proved that they did not average so much. 

The Lowell factories have, undoubtedly, done better than the average 
of cotton mills in the country. ‘The Hon. Nathan Appleton states that, of 
the nine companies there, five made no dividend during the year 1842, 
and that the average of the dividends of all the Lowell companies, for the 
years 1842, 1843, 1844, and 1845, or the nett profits, was 104 per cent 
per annum. ‘These statements are, of course, open to verification ; and 
if they could be proved incorrect, it would have been done, as there was 
no want of disposition. 

“fam very sure,” said Mr. Evans, “that in other branches of manufacture 
much less [profit] still has been derived. How is it with the woollens? The 
profits there, we know, have been very low; great losses have been sustained ; 
and the stock has been, generally, far under par. In the iron business, the sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Buchanan,] has told us that many of the furnaces 
have ceased to operate. . . With plain and conclusive facts like these,” said Mr. 
Evans, “ with what justice or propriety can the act of 1842 be stigmatised as an 
act to legalize plunder and oppression, {so Mr. M’Duffie called it,] or the policy, 
as a policy to enrich the manufacturer and capitalist at the expense of the laborer ? 
These are charges, sir, easily made ; but they are not sustained, and cannot be 
sustained by any proof drawn from experience, or the practical operation of the 
system,’ 


_ But what are the profits of the cotton-growers ? In Mr. Clay’s reply to 
General Hayne, in February, 1532, he said :— 


“The cotton-planters of the Valley of the Mississippi, with whom I am ac- 
quainted, generally expend about one-third of their income in the support of their 
families and plantations. On this subject, I hold in my hand a statement from 
a friend of mine, of great accuracy, and a member of the Senate. According to 
this statement, in a crop of $10,000, the expenses may fluctuate between $2,800 
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and $3,200.” Again: “If cotton-planting is less profitable than it was, that is 
the result of increased production. But I believe it to be still the most profitable 
investment of capital ya branch of business in the United States; and if a 
committee were raised with power to send for persons and papers, I take it upon 
myself to say, that such would be the result of the inquiry. In Kentucky, I know 
many individuals who have their cotton plantations below, and retain their resi- 
dence in that State, where they remain daring the sickly season ; and they are all, 
I believe, without exception, doing well. Others, tempted by their success, are 
constantly engaging in the business, while scarcely any come from the cotton re- 
gion to engage in Western agriculture. A friend now in my eye, a member of 
this body, upon a capital of less than $70,000 invested in a plantation and slaves, 
made, the year before last, $16,000. A member of the other House, I understand, 
who, without removing himself, sent some of his slaves to Mississippi, made, last 
year, about 20 per cent. T'wo friends of mine, in the latter State, whose annual 
income is from $30,000 to $60,000, being desirous to curtail their business, have 
offered [cotton] estates for sale, which they are ready to show, by regular vouch- 
ers of receipts and disbursements, yield 18 per cent per annum. One of my most 
opulent acquaintances, in the county adjoining that in which I reside, having mar- 
ried in Georgia, has derived a large portion of his wealth from a cotton estate 
there situated.” 


So far as this evidence goes-—and it is large and comprehensive—it 
proves a great deal; proves what agrees with common report and obser- 
vation, viz: that cotton-planting has been one of the most lucrative, mon- 
ey-making pursuits in the United States; that fortunes have been made 
quick and easy by it; that it has been uniformly profitable ; that vast es- 
tates have been amassed in this calling ; that men have grown so suddenly 
and greatly rich as to be satisfied, and willing to sell out when the busi- 
ness was worth 18 per cent; that it is a business which is not liable to 
fluctuation, and never fails ; that the average profit can hardly be less than 
20 per cent on the capital invested, when it has, probably a long time and 
extensively, been very much better than that; that, if prices have fallen 
from the enormous profits of former years, it has been owing to the natu- 
ral tendency of capital where so much money could be made, resulting in 
over-production ; and that the business is still one of the best in the whole 
country. All but the last of these statements are verified by Mr. Clay’s 
evidence ; and for the last, to wit, that this business is still the best, it is 
now proposed to introduce a witness whose evidence, considering the quar- 
ter from which it comes, as well as for its forcible and convincing charac- 
ter, will, perhaps, be somewhat surprising. 

In 1844, Leavitt, Trow & Co., New York, published a remarkable 
book, pp. 304, entitled “ Nores on Porrrican Economy, as APPLICABLE 
ro tHe Unrrep Srares, By a Sournern Pianrer.’’ Amongst the 
many remarkable things contained in it, (it was written by a master hand,) 
are the following :— 


“ Let us now calculate what cotton can be grown for when prices get down to a 
mere support for master and slave. With the proper economy, by the owner liv- 
ing on his place, deriving his household and table expenses from it, and clothing 
and feeding his own slaves, his annual expenses, consisting of salt, iron, medicine, 
taxes, wrapping for his cotton, and overseer’s wages, do not exceed 2 cents a 
pound on the product or crop. All over that is a profit in their sense, that is, 
over and above annual expenses. I will give the details to make this clear. A 
plantation of fifty hands, makes the average of seven bales to the hand, weighing 
four hundred and fifty pounds. This is three hundred and fifty bales. Suppose two 
cents for expenses. ‘This amounts to $3,150 on the crop. This crop, say, sells 
for four cents a pound, nett, and, clear of charges for transportation, insurance, 
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and commission for selling, leaves $3,150 profit for the luxuries of the owner, 
who gets his necessaries out of the plantation by living on it, This is a very 
pretty sum ; and half of it would be ample for him, which would reduce cotton to 
three cents. As to insurance, unfortunately, the slaves not only insure them- 
selves, but give a large increase, which grows up with the owner's children, and 
furnishes them with outfits by the time they need them. Now, I will go into a 
calculation to show that two cents a pound cover the annual expenses. Here fol- 
low the items, taking a plantation of fifty hands, as a basis. For overseer, $500 ; 
for salt, $20; iron, $30 ; medicines, $20 ; doctor’s bill, $100, for you can contract 
by the year, and it is often done, at $2 a head; bagging and rope to wrap it, at 
124 cents for the one, and 5 cents for the other, amounts to $300 ; taxes, $100 ; 
sundry small things $100; all told. The writer speaks from experience, for he 
is a planter of cotton, and owns slaves. All this amounts to $1,170, much below 
the allowance of two cents a pound, amounting, as we have seen, to $3,150. 
I only wish to show that we can grow cotton for 3 cents a pound, and have a liv- 
ing profit. * * * The cotton culture, then, is sure to go on in this country, at any 

rice, from three cents up, that the market warrants, and with increased energies. 

‘hese facts warrant us in asserting, which we do broadly and unqualifiedly, that 
we can grow cotton cheaper than any other people on earth, not even excepting 
the Hindoos, The consequence of this will be, that we will take the market of 
the world, and keep it supplied with cotton. * * * Iam not speaking hypotheti- 
cally, when I say the United States can grow all the cotton wanted—have slaves 
and land enough to do it, and even overdo it. [This was written before there was 
any serious expectation of the annexation of Texas.] This country can raise 
3,000,000 of bales, when that much is wanted, and then keep ahead of the con- 
sumption far enough to prevent any advance in the price. * ** If we keep cotton 
down, not to its minimum price, but to five or six cents, it will cease to come 
around the Cape of Cood Hope, and the United States will have the market of 
the world, just as certainly as at three cents. * * * England cannot decline taking 
our cotton, because it is cheapest, and because she has built up her manufactories 
on the minimum price of the raw material. and buys it wherever cheapest, and 
has conformed all prices of labor and goods to that principle. She has, in France 
and Germany as well as in us, rivals to her cotton manufactories, and such skil- 
ful rivals, too, that she dare not pay more for the raw material than they do. If 
she were to pay two cents a pound more for cotton than we do, or than the conti- 
nent of Europe does, she would lose her hold on the cotton manufacture, and her 
opponents would take her markets. The half-penny a pound duty now levied in 
England will have to give way to insure her success. [This duty was taken off 
in 1845, the next year after this remarkable prediction was uttered.] * * * Ac- 
cording to the opinions of our most deserving and most skilful commission mer- 
chants and factors, our own [American] spinners are now worth fully two cents a 
pound to the cotton market, each and every year, by the competition they create 
with the Europeans. * * * Fears have been expressed that, should we get under 
way by the stimulus of a protecting tariff, we would not only pass the dead point, 
but go ahead beyond our own consumption, so as to aim at supplying the whole 
world with manufactures. Such arguments cut like two-edged swords, and show 
how much might be done under protection.” 


The above extracts are a little more comprehensive than what is strict- 
ly pertinent to the point of the comparative profits of manufacturing and 
cotton-growing. Nevertheless, they exhibit some practical suggestions of 
great importance relative to the subject. One of them is a maximum 
price of cotton, five-to six cents, that will be best for the country, though 
not, perhaps, for individual growers, except as it might prove to be their 
interest thus to command the market of all the world. It is clear that the 
prices cannot be kept up as high as they have been, so long as the busi- 
hess is so profitable, and so attractive to capital. It may, therefore, be 
better for each, as it would be better for the aggregate interest, that prices 
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should come down to that point, which will secure an exclusive market in 
all quarters. The idea suggested by this writer, that, in such a case, it 
would be policy to prevent the rise of prices above that point, is doubtless 
repugnant to the complaint, that they have already fallen too low. Bat it 
will be hard to disturb his reasoning. The clearness with which he has 
set forth the position of England, in her absolute dependence on American 
cotton, will be appreciated. It will be seen that it disposes of the argu- 
ment, that England would purchase less of American cotton, under an 
American protective system, and proves that she would rather be forced to 
purchase more, to keep her own markets, which would be exposed to 
American and other competition. In any case, these rival interests would 
necessarily enlarge the field of demand for manufactured cottons, and the 
world must be supplied, which necessarily increases the demand for the 
raw material. With those who wish to sustain and raise the price of 
American cotton, the two cents a pound sustaining power, imparted to it 
by American spinners—admitting the fact—could hardly be unwelcome to 
them; and it will be difficult to avoid the conclusion, that the fact is so. 

With the facts afforded by the “Southern Planter,” as to the expense 
of raising cotton, it is only necessary to find what have been the prices of 
cotton, during the history of its production in the United States, down to 
the present time, and its price now, to have a just idea of the profits of the 
business. In a variety of instructive and useful statistics on cotton, pub- 
lished in the “ National Intelligencer,” September 8, 1846, which had 
been prepared with great care by a Virginia gentleman, is a column of 
the average price of cotton per pound, for each year, from 1790 to 1838, 
as follows :— 


Years. Cents.| Years. Cents.) Years. Cents. 
DEM hebdoniteteisissks BAM 1807.05.65 crccessssscees DIS) LOR iiss sevens 10 & 12 
Be bp hacked sires es SAP AO itis ocsineeass saan BD) Sa ick iss Seecscten 15 
ES Ope oe hs) Sees Ee ee eee 21 
ERE, ES RT te eee ll 
i inceiencdihs diactianldent SR | SR BEE MU usadicticcénctinscee' 94 
RS aid aio deat BE Me isiusdeesenseivysshe SIRE AER 103 
a RF AR ld SRE TES. BET Be saddens sands coe hie 
Pit: ie pe Ba De FP cawetacpanisehon \ UN'S DEitibaewendusssqzens a 
3, ROE ak Foe 2g SRS OR RA eats 94 
WE iat Gost Sk. Se ee oh 10 
Uh. edicstassdaacbent WOT BOE Teilscktaliodeucese c i |e 5 eee 11 
ORB coe Ra ees O64 WRB iid Ey Pe oe eee 13 
SR iid. AD BABA Oct OAM seed ct 16% 
Oe oT) elt ene Lt _ Spares arr ome 162 
WI sss csdcvcotedcctevece OR paper sonar Bt, SR pithsstadsdatiicaiis 144 
ites i:sisassonsnhaienncttaaonild ES) ene « (PRE Bem aricnsnpretase 104 
i ehetidiendmniiiticns 22 





By a table in the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Walk- 
er’s, p. 612, these average prices are brought down to 1844, inclusive. It 
begins with 1833 :— 


Years. Cents.) Years. Cents.| Years. Cents. 
Ph a dunesinueseusense 11 | EE ee 14 | TOG ccc. ccsccdesoncets 10 
ehh tetsana’sentons oR Sapte 10 | 1842,...... oo ih weuianiin 8 
hahaa dS lil a RRR RRR cies Maar PAT Rb iierssccrsene seinen igs 6 
UN AAS iodide OTM Sacactk “EET ROS 8 . 


The slight variation in six concurrent years, from 1833 to 1838, inclu- 
sive, in these two authorities, establishes at least the fidelity of the first, 
if it should suggest that there may have been a motive in the second—(it 
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was sent to the Secretary from South Carolina, in answer to one of his 
circulars—) for making the price as low as fairness would allow. Both 
are doubtless worthy of confidence, and in any case are accurate enough 
for the present purpose. 

It is proper to remark, that the higher pyices of former years do not de- 
termine the question of comparative profits in the business at different 
times. ‘The advantages of experience, and sundry improvements, might 
make the prices of latter years more profitable than those of the former. 
The right of using Whitney’s cotton-gin, was open to all, in 1800. It 
will be seen that the prices have never yet come down to the maximum, 
five to six, which the “ Southern Planter” thinks would be best for the in- 
terest, and that, for the last twenty of these years, from 1825 to 1844, in- 
clusive, they amount to an average of 114 cents, (taking Mr. Walker’s 
prices as far as they go,) leaving nearly four times a living profit, which is 
three cents. ‘The average prices of the first thirty-five years, from 1790 
to 1824, inclusive, were twenty-four cents, or eight times the living profit 
of the present period. 

There is enough in all this, to show, in connection with the evidence of 
Mr. Clay, and the practical statements of the “Southern Planter,” first, 
that cotton-growing in the United States, has not only been a very profit- 
able business, down to this time, but by far the most profitable of any in 
the country; secondly, that it has never seen a day of adversity ; and 
thirdly, that it occupies a commercial position, in relation to the wants of 
mankind, and to the rest of the world, which, for an indefinite future pe- 
riod, apparently for ever, is very sure to command uninterrupted prosperity 
and great profits. 

And this is the interest which complains of the profits of manufacturing, 
when the latter, in its best days, never did so well as cotton-growing in its 
poorest days; when cotton-growing never failed—can’t fail; whereas, 
manufacturing has broken down many times—has sunk more money, and 
ruined more fortunes, than has happened to any other interest in the land. 
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Art. VIL—THE EDUCATION OF A MAN OF BUSINESS. 


“The wisdom touching negotiation or business, hath not been hitherto collected into 
writing, to the great derogation of learning, and the professors of learning. For from 
this root springeth chiefly that note or opimion, which by us is expressed in adage to this 
efiect, ‘that there is no great concurrence between learning and wisdom.’ For ef the 
three wisdoms which we have set down to pertain to civil life, for wisdom of behaviour, 
it is by learned men for the most part despised, as an inferior to virtue, and an enemy to 
meditation; for wisdom of government, they acquit themselves well when they are called 
to it, but that happeneth to few; but for the wisdom of business, wherein man’s life is 
conversant, there be no books of it, except some few scattered advertisements, that have 
no proportion to the magnitude of this subject. For if books were written of this, as 
the other, I doubt not but learned men with mean experience would far excel! men of 
long experience without learning, and outshoot them in their own bow.’’—Bacon’s _Ad- 
vancement of Learning. 


Tue essential qualities for a man of business are of a moral nature: 
these are to be cultivated first. He must learn betimes to love truth. T'hat 
same love of trath will be found a potent charm to bear him safely through 
the world’s entanglements—I mean safely in the most worldly sense. Be- 
sides, the love of truth not only makes a man act with more simplicity, 
and therefore with less chance of error, but it conduces to the highest ia- 
tellectual development. The following passage in “ The Statesman” 
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gives the reason. “The correspondencies of wisdom and goodness are 
manifold ; and that they will accompany each other is to be inferred, not 
only because men’s wisdom makes them good, but also because their good- 
ness makes them wise. Questions of right and wrong are a perpetual 
exercise of the faculties of those who are solicitous as to the right and 
wrong of what they do and see ; and a deep interest of the heart in these 
questions carries with it a deeper cultivation of the understanding than 
can be easily effected by any other excitement to intellectual activity.” 

What has just been said of the love of truth applies also to other moral 
qualities. Thus, charity enlightens the understanding quite as much as it 
purifies the heart. And indeed knowledge is not more girt about with 
power than goodness is with wisdom. 

The next thing in the training of one who is to become a man of busi- 
ness, will be for him to form principles ; for without these, when thrown 
on the sea of action, he will be without rudder and compass. They are 
the best results of study. Whether it is history, or political economy, or 
ethics, that he is studying, these principles are to be the reward of his la- 
bor. A principle resembles a law in the physical world; though it can 
seldom have the same certainty, as the facts, which it has to explain and 
embrace, do not admit of being weighed or numbered with the same ex- 
actness as material things. ‘The principles which our student adopts at 
first may be unsound, may be insufficient, but he must not neglect to form 
some ; and must only nourish a love of truth that will not allow him to 
hold to any, the moment that he finds them to be erroneous. 

Much depends upon the temperament of a man of business. It should 
be hopeful, that it may bear him up against the faintheartedness, the folly, 
the falsehood, and the numberless discouragements which even a prosper- 
ous man will have to endure. It should also be calm; for else he may 
be driven wild by any great pressure of business, and lose his time, and 
his head, in rushing from one unfinished thing, to begin something else. 
Now this wished-for conjunction between the calm and the hopeful is very 
rare. It is, however, in every man’s power to study well his own tem- 
perament, and to provide against the defects in it. 

A habit of thinking for himself, is one which may be acquired by the 
solitary student. But the habit of deciding for himself, so indispensable 
for a man of business, is not to be gained by study. Decision is a thing 
that cannot be fully exercised until it is actually wanted. You cannot play 
at deciding. You must have realities to deal with. 

It is true that the formation of principles, which has been spoken of 
before, requires decision; but it is of that kind which depends upon de- 
liberate judgment: whereas, the decision which is wanted in the world’s 
business must ever be within call, and does not judge so much as it fore- 
sees and chooses. This kind of decision is to be found in those who have 
been thrown early on their own resources, or who have been brought up 
in great freedom. : 

It would be difficult to lay down any course of study, not technical, that 
would be peculiarly fitted to form a man of business. He should be brought 
up in the habit of reasoning closely: and, to insure this, there is hardly 
anything better for him than the study of geometry. 

In any course of study to be laid down for him, something like univer- 
sality should be aimed at, which not only makes the mind agile, but gives 
variety of information. Such a system will make him acquainted with 
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many modes of thought, with various classes of facts, and will enable him 
to understand men better. 

There will be a time in his youth, which may, perhaps, be well spent 
in those studies which are of a metaphysical nature. In the investigation 
of some of the great questions of philosophy, a breadth and a tone may be 
given to a man’s mode of thinking, which will afterwards be of signal use 
to him in the business of every-day life. 

We cannot enter here into a description of the technical studies for a 
man of business; but I may point out that there are works which soften 
the transition from the schools to the world, and which are particularly 
needed in a system of education, like our own, consisting of studies for 
the most part remote from real life. These works are such as tend to 
give the student that interest in the common things about him, which he 
has scarcely ever been called upon to feel. ‘They show how imagination 
and philosophy can be woven into practical wisdom. Such are the wri- 
tings of Bacon. His lucid order, his grasp of the subject, the compre- 
hensiveness of his views, his knowledge of mankind, the greatest, perhaps, 
that has ever been distinctly given out by any uninspired man, the prac- 
tical nature of his purposes, and his respect for anything of human inter- 
est, render Bacon’s works unrivalled in their fitness to form the best men 
for the conduct of the highest affairs. 

It is not, however, so much the thing studied, as the manner of study. 
ing it. Our student is not intended to become a learned man, but a man 
of business; not a “full man,” but a “ready man.” He must be taught 
to arrange and express what he knows. For this purpose let him employ 
himself in making digests, arranging and classifying materials, writing 
narratives, and in deciding upon conflicting evidence. All these exercises 
require method. He must expect that his early attempts will be clumsy : 
he begins, perhaps, by dividing his subject in any way that occurs to him, 
with no other view than that of treating separate portions of it separate. 
ly; he does not perceive, at first, what things are of one kind, and what 
of another, and what should be the logical order of their following. But 
from such rude beginnings, method is developed ; and there is hardly any 
degree of toil for which he would not be compensated by such a result. 
He will have a sure reward in the clearness of his own views, and in the 
facility of explaining them to others. People bring their attentions to the 
man who gives them most profit for it; and this will be one who is a mas- 
ter of method. 

Our student should begin soon to cultivate a fluency in writing—I do not 
mean a flow of words, but a habit of expressing his thoughts with accuracy, 
with brevity, and with readiness ; which can only be acquired by practice 
early in life. You find persons who, from neglect in this part of their edu- 
cation, can express themselves briefly and accurately, but only after much 
care and labor. And again, you meet with others who cannot express 
themselves accurately although they have method in their thoughts, and 
can write with readiness ; but they have not been accustomed to look to 
the precise meaning of words; and such people are apt to fall into the 
common error of indulging in a great many words, as if it were from a 
sort of hope that some of them might be to the purpose. 

In the style of a man of business, nothing is to be aimed at but plainness 
and precision. For instance, a close repetition of the same word for the 
same thing need not be avoided. The aversion to such repetitions may 
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be carried too far in all kinds of writing. In literature, however, you are 
seldom brought to account for misleading people ; but in business you may 
soon be called upon to pay the penalty for having shunned the word which 
would exactly have expressed your meaning. 

{ cannot conclude this essay better than by endeavoring to describe what 
sort of person a consummate man of business should be. 

He should be able to fix his attention on details, and be ready to give 
every kind of argument a hearing. This will not encumber him, for he 
must have been practised beforehand in the exercise of his intellect, and 
be strong in principles. One man collects materials together, and there 
they remain, a shapeless heap; another, possessed of method, can arrange 
what he has collected ; but such a man as | would describe, by the aid of 
principles, goes farther, and builds with his materials. 

He should be courageous. ‘The courage, however, required in civil 
aflairs, is that which belongs rather to the able commander than the mere 
soldier. But any kind of courage is serviceable. 

Besides a stout heart, he should have a patient temperament, and a 
vigorous but disciplined imagination ; and then he will plan boldly, and 
with large extent of view, execute calmly, and not be stretching out his 
hand for things not yet within his grasp. He will let opportunities grow 
before his eyes until they are ripe to be seized. He will think steadily 
over possible failure, in order to provide a remedy or a retreat. There 
will be the strength of repose about him. 

He must have a deep sense of responsibility. He must believe in the 
power and vitality of truth, and in all he does or says, should be anxious 
to express as much truth as possible. 

His feeling of responsibility and love of truth will almost inevitably en- 
dow him with diligence, accuracy and discreetness,—those common-place 
requisites for a good man of business, without which all the rest may never 
come to be “translated into action.” 





MERCANTILE LAW CASES. 


PROMISSORY NOTES. 

Ix the High Court of Errors and oo State of Mississippi, November 
Term, A. D. 1844, Payne, Green and Wood, vs. Baldwin, Vail and Hufty. 

Chief Justice Sharkey delivered the opinion of the Court. 

Baldwin, Vail and Hufty instituted this suit against the plaintiffs in error on two 
promissory notes, each for the sum of $6,283 75, payable at the Merchants’ Bank 
in New Orleans, one at sixty, and the other at ninety days from the 14th of De- 
cember, 1839. 

The jury returned a special verdict, by which it appears that the two notes were 
made on the 4th of December, 1839, by James Payne, Abner E. Green, and Rob- 
ert Y. Wood, and on the same day delivered to the Mississippi Railroad Company, 
for and on account of Payne ; and that the notes were discounted by the company 
under their banking powers on the same day, at the instance of Payne, who re- 
ceived the proceeds, and the company became thereby the holders of the notes, 
which were presented for payment at maturity, and on payment being refused, 
were protested, and remain unpaid. The Mississippi Railroad Company being in- 
debted to Baldwin, Vail and Hufty, on the Ist day of April, 1841, transferred to 
them the notes in payment of the debt. If, upon these facts, the law was for the 
plaintiffs, then they found for them, but if the law was for the defendants, then 
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they found for them. The court gave judgment for the plaintiffs, and the defend- 
ants brought up the case by writ of error, and the sole question is, had the bank, 
at the time mentioned, a right to transfer its negotiable securities, in the face of 
an act of the legislature, previously passed, prohibiting such a transfer ? 

The language of the prohibition is as follows: “That it shall not be lawful for 
any bank in this State to transfer, by endorsement or otherwise, any note, bill re- 
ceivable, or other evidence of debt, and if it shall appear in evidence upon the 
trial of any action upon any such note, bill receivable, or other evidence of debt, 
that the same was so transferred, the same shall abate upon the plea of the de- 
fendant.” This, it is insisted, is in violation of that provision in the constitution 
of the United States which declares that no State shall pass any law impairing 
the obligation of contracts, and therefore void, inasmuch as it impairs a right con- 
ferred upon the bank by its charter to transfer promissory notes, 

We are referred to the adjudged cases on this subject, beginning with the great 
case of Dartmouth College vs. Woodward, which has been followed by others of 
high authority, all holding that a charter of a private corporation is a contract 
within the meaning of the constitution, and that any act of a State legislature 
which abridges, alters, or materially changes any corporate right secured by the 
charter, without the consent of the corporation, is void, as being repugnant to the 
constitution. By some of these authorities, a bank is held to be a corporation of 
this description. If the correctness of this doctrine rested alone on positive au- 
thority, it would be rashness at this day to question it ; but it commands the en- 
tire approbation of judicial reason, and deserves to be venerated for its purity. 
Legislation which impairs chartered rights, is not only at war with the constitu- 
tion of the United States, but is repugnant te a similar provision in our State con- 
stitution, and ‘on that account would be inoperative. But if both these instru- 
ments were silent as to the power to impair the obligation of contracts, such legis- 
lation is essentially repugnant to the protective spirit of a well organized govern- 
ment. Ina government like ours, such power is totally out of the range of le- 
gislative authority. We are governed by a constitution which is a limit to the 
exercise of power, and by which certain great principles are excepted out of the 
general powers of legislation. No one can be deprived of his life, liberty or prop- 
erty, but by due course of law ; and the spirit of this provision extends, undoubt- 
edly, to franchises granted to a body corporate. 

Government is designed for the happiness and safety of the people ; for their se- 
curity inthe enjoyment of whatever right they may have acquired ; and it is imma- 
terial whether the right has been acquired by grant from the State or from an in- 
dividual. The State must observe good faith as well as individuals; and she can 
no more withdraw what she has granted than can an individual, unless she has 
reserved the power todoso. She may grant upon condition express or implied, 
and the right may be forfeited; but it cannot be withdrawn at pleasure. The par- 
liament of Great Britain claims to be omnipotent, and may possess the right to 
annul corporate rights ; but it does not exercise it. Our constitutional provisions 
were designed as checks against the exercise of any power which is destructive 
of private vested rights. 

A bank charter is as good an example of a contract within the meaning of the 
constitution, as any that could be given. The State either voluntarily tenders, or 
grants on the application of individuals, it is immaterial which, individuality and 
immortality to an artificial or legal person, and confers upon it certain powers, on 
the condition of acceptance and investment, for the purpose of carrying out the 
objects of the charter. When it is accepted and acted under, the privileges se- 
cured or granted, are irrevocable ; as much so as if the grant had been made to a 
private individual ; and it is immaterial whether the benefit to the State is actual 
or ideal; it may even prove injurious; but this will not alter the irrevocability of 
the contract. The State must always keep its proffered faith. 

This being the law, then, there is but one point left to determine ; and that is, 
has there been an infraction of chartered rights? Has the obligation of the con- 
tract with the Mississippi Railroad Company been impaired? If so, the act is 
void. But if, on the contrary, the rights granted have not been impaired, the act 
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is valid. 'We cannot declare an act void unless there has been a palpable viola- 
tion of a constitutional provision. It will not do that by possible construction ; it 
may conflict with the constitution because a construction which produces conflic- 
tion is to be avoided, if any other can be fairly given. 

It is said the powers of this bank are co-extensive with those of any bank in 
the State, under a general provision in the supplement, which authorized the com- 
pany to “ exercise all the usual rights, powers, and privileges of banking, which 
are permitted to banking institutions in this State.” As it possesses all the pow- 
ers of any other bank, the charter of the Planters’ Bank is resorted to as best 
showing what these powers are ; by the 6th section of which it is declared that 
the bank shall be “ able and capable in law to have, possess, receive, retain and en- 
joy to themselves and their successors, lands, rents, tenements, hereditaments, 

s, chattels, and effects of what kind soever, nature and quality, not exceeding 
in the whole, six millions of dollars, including the capita) stock, and the same to 
grant, demise, alien, or dispose of, for the good of said bank.” It is under this 
section that express power is claimed to transfer notes. The 17th section con- 
fers power to receive money on deposit, to discount bills of exchange, and notes, 
to make loans, &c., but is silent as to the power to transfer notes, and we are now 
to determine whether counsel are right in supposing that the power was conferred 
by the 6th section. 

The first thing which strikes us as rather remarkable is, that the power to trans- 
fer notes is claimed under a section which does not even authorize the bank to 
take notes, unless it bea very remote implication. The 6th section never was de- 
signed to perform such an office. This becomes manifest when we follow up the 
charter, and find, in a subsequent section, an express provision authorizing them 
to discount notes or bills. But, say the counsel, notes are “ effects,” and the power 
to dispose of effects, is equivalent to a power to assign notes. The word “ eflects,”’ 
is very comprehensive in its signification, it is true ; but when we come to construe 
the words of a law, we must look at the context to arrive at their true meaning. 
When we come to de this, it seems more than probable that the legislature, in 
using the word “ effects,” had no idea that they were regulating the transfer and 
ownership of promissory notes. To discount notes and bills is the principal bu- 
siness of a bank, and being so, the legislature was specific in granting authority 
todo so. Would it not seem like very awkward legislation, in creating a bank, 
to leave it with only a general power to take “ effects,” and to dispose of them for 
the good of the bank? It would, and hence we fairly conclude that, in this in- 
stance, the 6th section had reference only to the property of the bank, and not to 
its choses in action, or, more properly, to its notes. 

But there are other considerations which are entitled to more weight. We are 
informed that a corporation possesses only those powers or properties which the 
charter of its creation confers upon it, either expressly, or as incidental to its very 
existence.—Dartmouth College vs. Woodward. The incidental or implied powers 
must not be construed to embrace everything. They are, at most, only such pow- 
ers as are essentially necessary to enable the corporation to fulfil its destiny ; to 
do those things which it may do by express permission. Such powers, it may be 
presumed, were intended to be conferred: they are implied from those which are 
granted. In order to ascertain, then, what has been granted, we must look to the 
grant solely ; and it will be well to keep out of view the general provisions of the 
law, and consider the grant as though no such provision existed. The right to 
transfer notes is claimed under the charter. In England, notes received their ne- 

otiable character from 4 and 5 Anne ; before that time they were not assignable : 
it being a general principle in common law that choses in action were not assign- 
able. With us they derive their character and negotiability from a statute which 
declares that all bonds, notes, &c., may ‘be assigned by endorsement, and the en- 
dorsee may maintain an action in his own name, and recover, subject, however, 
to offsets acquired before notice of transfer. H. H. Dig. 373. Now let us sweep 
this statute from the statute book, and suppose that no such law had ever existed ; 
could any one imagine, in such a case, that this bank charter made notes negotia- 
ble by endorsement, and enabled the holder to sue in his own name and recover ? 
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Does it perform the office of the statute of Anne and of our own statute, and ena- 
ble the bank, in the legal and mercantile sense of the term, to assign its notes by 
endorsement ? To these questions there can be but one answer, and that in the 
negative. If notes are negotiable under this charter, they may be negotiated so 
as to deprive the maker of his offsets, for it contains no provision for him, This 
right is secured to him alone by the general law providing for the negotiation of 
aper. Yet I suppose no one would contend that offsets acquired against the 
nk, before notice of assignment, would not be available against the note in the 
hands of any holder. Then, I apprehend, that the counsel are mistaken in sup- 
posing that the charter gives express a to assign notes. - If the bank has 
such power, it must, in some shape or other, derive it from the general law regu- 
lating this subject ; for we cannot say that the right to dispose of effects conters 
any right to endorse a note so as to enable the endorsee to maintain an action in 
his own name. The right to dispose of effects, is a right which was always en- 
joyed by every individual ; and yet statutes, specially framed for the purpose, have 
been thought necessary, both in England and America, to enable the payee of a 
note to transfer it. But it is also insisted that, independently of the grant to this 
corporation, it is incident to it, at common law, to have a capacity to purchase and 
alien lands and chattels. That is true, if by law the property may be sold or dis- 
posed of. The jus disponendi is an incident to property ; it is not an incident to 
the corporate rights in that broad and unqualitied sense contended for. The au- 
thority given to this bank to dispose of the property which it was authorized to 
acquire, was mere supererogation ; it had the power without the grant to the same 
extent that it has with it, for the charter gives nothing but a general authority. 
But the power to hold and dispose of property, only enables the corporation to 
take it with all its. inducements, and so to dispose of it. The jus disponendi is 
regulated by the general laws of the.State, as well in reference to corporations as 
to individuals, unless, by an express grant, their property is exempt from the oper- 
ation of these laws; or, unless providing another ample mode, the legislature 
should so plainly indicate an intention to make an exemption, as to leave the mat- 
ter beyond a doubt. This charter grants no independent or distinet power to dis- 
pose of property. It gives the power to hold property and dispose of it, but it is 
silent as to the mode of disposition. The consequence is, that it must be disposed 
of according to the general law. All that was meant by the grant of power to 
dispose of property, was to give that power, if by law the property was in its char- 
acter alienable or vendable ; and this, too, is the-extent of the common law power. 
In this respect, the corporations stand precisely on a footing with natural persons ; 
they cannot sell that which is illegal to sell, or which is not transferable from 
one to another. And in selling that which may by law be disposed of, the gene- 
ral law must be followed. The right to dispose of it must depend upon the law 
of the property. As these laws are altered at the pleasure of the legislature, the 
corporation cannot claim exemption from the effects of these alterations, unless, 
by express stipulation, the legislature has consented to grant such exemption. 
These changes cannot affect vested rights, of course ; but they are binding on the 
corporation in all subsequent transactions. Suppose this corporation were selling 
its real estate ; would it not follow the law of conveyance as it existed at the time 
of making the conveyance? Surely it would; because the charter gives it no 
power to convey in any other way. Could it convey in fee tail? It could not; 
because it has no grant of exemption from the general law. Private property 
may be appropriated to public uses on just compensation made. Could it be said 
that the corporation, because the charter authorized it to hold property, was ex- 
empt from this provision? ‘The bank, then, holds its property subject to such ex- 
actions, restrictions, or incidents, as are imposed by law on the property of indi- 
viduals, unless they are removed by the charter. ‘This corporation has power to 
take promissory notes. Negotiability is a quality attached to. notes by law, not 
by the charter. It does not constitute an essential ingredient in a note. It does 
not strengthen the contract between the maker and the payee, nor does it consti- 
tute any part of that contract. And as it was a privilege enjoyed by the corpo- 
ration solely under the general law, it was one which was taken from them by 
the repeal of that law. ‘The charter gives them no guaranty that the law should 
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not be repealed. It was a subject over which the legislature had entire control 
when the charter was granted, and this, like all other subjects, is still subject to 
their control, unless a clear and positive restriction has been imposed. The power 
of the legislature is not to be taken away by construction. If the charter had 
granted power to assign these notes so as to enable the assignee to maintain an 
action in his own name, then the right would have been beyond the control of the 
legislature. Or if this was a power essentially important to enable the bank to 
carry on its business, and necessarily implied by the charter, then the question 
would be different ; but it is not. It may be very convenient for a bank to trans- 
fer its securities ; but certainly such power is not essential to its existence, or to 
its capacity to do banking business. A contract is not impaired in its obligation 
unless some right and privilege which has been granted has been defeated or 
abridged. ‘The legislature did not take from promissory notes an incident which 
they had previously given them. The substance of the note itself was not 
changed, and the charter does not guarantee to the corporation that such notes 
should remain negotiable. As well might it be insisted that the whole code of 
laws, with regard to property, was unchangeable as to the property of this corpo- 
ration ; that taxes should not be increased, or imposed on any article that was not 
then taxable. 

These views accord with the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of the Providence Bank vs. Billings & Petman. 4 Peters, 514. 
The bank insisted that it was exempt from the operation of a law subsequently 

ed, imposing a tax on bank stock. It was held that the taxing power was 
important to the government, and that nothing but an express exemption would 
exonerate property of the bank from the general power of the legislature to im- 
no taxes on it. This may be said with truth of all the legitimate subjects of 
egislation ; they are important to the government, some, it is true, more so than 
others ; and we cannot assume that any branch of it has been abandoned, without 
an express declaration to that effect. “The power of legislation,” said the Su- 
sie Court, “and consequently of taxation, operates on all persons and property 
longing to the body politic. ‘This is the original principle which has its founda- 
tion in society itself. It is granted by all, for the benefit of all. It resides in gov- 
ernment as a part of itself, and need not be reserved when property of any descrip- 
tion, or the right to use it in any manner, is granted to individuals or corporate 
bodies.” Another portion of the opinion in the case referred to, which was de- 
livered by Chief Justice Marshall, will apply to the present case with still greater 
force. “The great object of an incorporation is to bestow the character and prop- 
erties of individuality on a collective and changing body of men. This capacity 
is always given to such a body. And privileges which may exempt it from the 
burthens common to individuals do not flow necessarily from the charter, but must 
be expressed in it, or they do not exist.” For this corporation is claimed a privi- 
lege—the privilege of exemption from legislative action, one of the legitimate 
subjects of legislation. Such a privilege is not expressed in the charter, and, 
therefore, does not exist. They claim that the law regulating the negotiability 
of promissory notes shall remain as it stood when the charter was given. The al- 
teration of the law does not deprive the corporation of any granted franchise ; it 
does not take away from it any of its property or effects ; it does not impair the 
obligation of any contract that had been made. The assignment of a note is a 
new contract, the power to make which was derived from the law; and the new 
law simply takes this power from the corporation. It amounts, at most, to a mere 
modification of the use that may be made of a promissory note, leaving the corpo- 
ration full power to use their notes according to their legal effect. The obliga- 
tion of the contract, in this instance, is the duty the State is under to secure to 
the corporation the full enjoyment of all that was granted; but it is no part of the 
obligation that the State should withdraw its power of legislating on proper sub- 
jects for legislative action, because by such legislation a particular kind of prop- 
erty, which the corporation may hold, may be rendered less useful to it. 

For these reasons, we think the law on the special verdict was for the defend- 
ants, and there is nothing in the pleadings which can change the judgment. 

Judgment reversed, and judgment for the defendants. 
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Tue month of September commences the business of the crop year. It is the 
season when the new crops begin to make their appearance in the markets, and 
when the operations of large dealers begin to be regulated by the probable extent 
of the raw productions and the prospective demand for their consumption. In 
the present state of commerce throughout the world, the most important point of 
consideration has come to be, the state of the harvest of Great Britain ; not only 
because of the magnitude of the wants of that country in times of deficient har- 
vests, but by reason of the collateral influences it has been wont to exert upon 
the finances of the world, as well as upon the consumption of raw produce less 
necessary to human existence than is that of food. England occupied up to late 
years the position of manufacturer for the world, and consequently that of the 
largest buyer of raw produce. The internal consumption of that produce de- 
pended upon the cheapness of food, through which, the masses of the people could 
bestow a portion of their earnings upon the purchase of clothing. The external 
sales of British manufactures turned for the most part upon British credits, on 
the ability to extend which, depended the quantities of goods which near and dis- 
tant markets could take. Thus both the home and foreign markets turned upon 
the crops, because the dearness of food, which prevented the home consumption 
of goods, induced the import of foreign grain, which under the restrictive system 
was to be paid for in coin, the export of which for that purpose undermined those 
credits necessary to the extended export of the surplus manufactures to those 
countries where capital was scarce. There was nothing in corn which naturally 
required that it should be paid for in specie exclusively, but that result grew out } 
of the absurd commercial regulations of the government. A regular annual im- 
port of corn, like any other article, would induce a reciprocal trade to be paid for 
in goods. When, however, the laws were so contrived, that in certain years a ql 
total prohibition of the import of grain should take place, and the trade with corn- ! 
growing countries annihilated, it followed that a sudden renewal of the trade in 
case of necessity on one side, required payment to be made in coin. The high i 
price of corn, which required the import, crushed the home trade, while the ex- 
port of specie in payment collapsed the credits on which the general export trade 
depended. The countries most intimately connected by commerce with Eng- 
land, felt the influence of these vicissitudes in the greatest degree. T'o the Uni- 
ted States, in particular, where a large interest, composing the staple of eight 
States of the Union, depended for its value upon the price obtained for it in Eng- 
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land, and the commercial] interests hung in a great degree upon those eredits 
based upon the value of money in London, the state of the English harvest was 
matter of great solicitude. A bad harvest was the cause of unalloyed evil, be 
cause the sudden operations of the sliding scale threw into the hands of European 
dealers the supply of the deficient grain. In the past two or three years, how- 
ever, elements have been called into existence which have materially changed the 
connection with, and influence of the English harvest upon commercial credits. 
These have been, the growing up of a reciprocal trade between England and corn- 
growing countries, by means of which the demand for specie has been so far 
changed, that a great influx of the precious metals into England has taken place 
simultaneously with an extended import of food. 2d. Events have materially 
curtailed the dependence of the American import trade upon English credits: 
3d. The modification of the corn laws has insured a continuance in England of 
low prices for food, on which the health of the home market depends, while it has 
operated, conjointly with the increase of the consumption of food on the conti- 
nent, to throw the supply of the English deficits upon the United States. In for- 
mer years, a short harvest in England caused a sudden pressure upon all the com- 
mercial and financial affairs of the Union, a fall in cotton, and serious losses to 
the planters, checking the whole internal trade of the Union, without offering any 
advantage to offset these evils. Under the modified laws, the effect now is only 
to enhance for American farm produce a demand sufficient to insure a continu- 
ance of low prices in England, and uninterrupted health of the English home 
trade, sustaining an undiminished demand for cotton, by which prices are sup- 
ported. That is to say, the export of several millions of farm produce from the 
Western States, saves to the southern planters several millions in the value of 
their cotton. A short harvest in England, although a calamity to the world, be- 
comes, therefore, a special benefit to the United States. The new harvests of the 
United States are about to come forward this year to supply the deficit. The cot- 
ton crop of the United States is estimated as a short one. Some have placed it 
as low as 1,600,000 bales, on account of the lateness of the season, and the ap- 
pearance of the army and boll-worms attacking the plant at a much earlier period 
of its age than usual. These accounts are, however, always to be received with 
the greatest caution, and the product may not, including Texas, fall below 2,000,000 
bales. Symptoms of speculation, based upon the short crops, have made their ap- 
pearance, but checked by the state of the harvest in England, the effect of which 
has heretofore been to diminish consumption. The fearful Jesson taught by the 
year 1839, has yet its influence upon the trade. The example of the speculations 
of Vincent Nolte is yet before the eyes of many dealers. That remarkable per- 
son described in a circular under date of September, 1839, the state of the cotton 
market, as follows:— 


“ After eighteen years of successive and uninterrupted increase in the con- 
sumption of cotton, a sudden decline, to the extent of 30 per cent, and equally 
sudden rise of the value of money, from 34 to 10 and 12 per cent, protected by a 
most precipitate and unexpected abolition of the act against nsury—all this in the 
short space of four or five months, are events which no human forecast could have 
embraced in the most exaggerated anticipations of possible contingencies.” 


These were, however, the natural and legitimate effects of a sudden failure of 
the English harvest, heightened in effect by the extent of that failure. When, in 
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the fall of 1838, the estimates of the short crop of 1838-9 began to excite specu- 
lation, six years had elapsed since any considerable importations of grain had 
been made into England, and sufficient consideration was by no means paid to the 
effects of a serious deficiency in the harvest. The year 1839 proved to be one of 
the largest imports of grain ever known, and hence that great diminution in the 
consumption of cotton which Mr. Nolte estimated at 30 per cent. The immense 
sums of specie sent out of the country for payment, produced a financial crisis 
which was felt in every country where credit had become an instrument of com- 
merce. The influence of this disastrous harvest upon the cotton crop, had not 
been duly estimated by those whose operations in cotton reached so ruinous @ 
magnitude. It is probable that under the new state of things such an event could 
never occur again—so large a demand for food could never again fall so suddenly 
on markets requiring gold only in payment—nor could a deficient crop affect the 
consumption of goods to so disastrous an extent. The development of the agri- 
cultural resources of the United States, which had then been checked by several 
years of extraordinary speculation, has since progressed in a most unparalleled 
manner, and is susceptible of an almost limitless extension. The highest author- | 
ity of the West, states that wheat can be delivered in sacks, on the borders of the 

great lakes, at 16 cents per bushel, which would make a price of 40 cents in New 

York, or, allowing a large margin, 50 cents per bushel free on board, which would 

be equal to 19s. sterling per quarter, and this in quantities which can scarcely be 

limited. The price at Odessa has not been less than 23s. per quarter, during the 

past year, and has been as high as 35s. The average in the north of Europe has 

been 45s., or $1 20 cents per bushel. One of the most remarkable instances of 

the effect of demand upon supply, was seen last year in the receipts of flour and 

wheat, expressed in barrels of flour, at tide-water on the Hudson, as follows :— 
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ARRIVAL OF FLOUR AND WHEAT AT TIDE-WATER, AND VALUE IN NEW YORK, MONTHLY, EX- 
PRESSED IN BARRELS OF FLOUR. 


1844. 






1845. 


















Bbls. Price. Value. Bbls. Price. Value. 
MS Gi aici . 66,097 $4 624 $305,698 199,976 $4 62g $924,889 
| RCT Ee 368,561 4 624 1,704,595 402,070 450 1,809,315 
Bc cccdeduince’ 297,278 4314 1,281,268 234,879 4 624 1,086,315 
July,.....c0..--. 306,980 431% 1,293,033 204,301 4314 881,048 
August,........... 256,880 4 18} 1,075,685 195,041 4814 938,147 
September, ...... 361,012 4373 1,654,028 327,141 4814 1,573,548 
October, ......-. . 427,396 4814 1,789,721 541,686 625 3,385,537 i 
November, ...... 443,662 4 689 2,080,784 822,475 700 5,754,325 f 











Total,... 2,527,866 $4 44 $11,214,862 2,997,569 5 58 $16,153,124 


Up to the close of September, it will be observed, the quantity brought down 
on the canals was less than in the previous year, and that was taken as prima i 
facie evidence of diminished production, when, in fact, it grew entirely out of the | 
indisposition to forward, at low prices, to a limited market. In September, the 
English news produced excitement, and immediately the receipts began to swell, 
until in November they were double those of the same month in the previous year. 
The high price called forth immense quantities that were not supposed to exist. 
The New York market has been active since January. The following is a table of 
the monthly exports of bread-stuffs from the port of New York, with the prices of 
flour :— 
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EXPORT OF BREAD-STUFFS FROM THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 


1845. 1846. 
Wheat. Corn. Flour. : . Flour. __ Pr. flour. 
bush. bbls. F bbls. 
13,316 } 69,613 $5 624 
6,388 41,153 5 50 
18,703 14,656 37,152 5 50 
1,600 20,084 17,122 64,497 § 37 
24,781 4 7 70,633 4 50 


snatine 27,351 4 68 125,816 131,027 4 06 
3,902 4,702 21,495 431 100,780 9 102,550 418 
400 6,118 50,272 4 754 99,664 77,586 4 00 


Total,...... + 5,902 84,086 175,381 523,332 563,187 594,211 

Increase,.. 517,430 479,101 418,830 

The exports of flour alone, are near $2,000,000 in value, in excess of the same 
period last year; and in September, a renewed activity in the export demand ad- 
vanced prices to $4 50a $5. Notwithstanding the large receipts that have already 
come forward, it is highly probable that a rise in prices this fall may stimulate a 
much farther increase in the volume of the supply before the closing ef the canals. 
The export of flour from New Orleans to foreign ports, has increased 220,000 
barrels over last year, and of corn, 540,000 bushels. These large and increasing 
exports of produce must add wealth to the Western States, not only by the direct 
amount of the sales, but by the enhanced value of the whole production caused 
by sending so great a surplus out of the market. The trade is getting into a cur- 
rent, which must run broader and deeper, with increasing volume, from year to 
year. The southern and western interests come thus mutually to support each 
other in the foreign trade, and the increased prosperity of both is the guarantee 
of a renewed impulse to manufacturing industry. 

In the aspect of affairs for the future, there appears nothing in view to check a 
season of most unexampled commercial prosperity, with the exception of political 
affairs growing out of the Mexican war. This unhappy strife, and the uncer- 
tainty which attends its duration, hangs like an incubus over the market, para- 
lyzing enterprise, and retarding the growth of commercial confidence. Its influ- 
ence has been manifest upon the movements of the New York banks, in a cur- 
tailment of their credits, as indicated in the quarterly returns as follows :— 


IMMEDIATE MEANS AND LIABILITIES OF THE NEW YORK BANKS. 


Immediate liab’s. Nov., 1843. Aug., 1844. Feb,, 1845. Nov., 1845. Feb., 1846. May. 1846. Aug., 1846. 
Posits,.......++ $27,380,160 $28,757,122 $25,976.246 $31,773,991 $29,654,401 $30,868,337 $28,110,553 
Nettcirculation,.. 12,952,045 15,349.205 16,126,394 19.366 377 18,407,733 18 409,977 15,537,425 
4941414 7,744,118 3816252 3,296249 4,662,073 2,973,658 5,266,583 

Canal Fund,..-.-. 1,157,203 1,210,794 = 1,607.572 1,581,320 896,843 646,328 433,715 
United States,..... 1,645,320 3,674,171 700,064 3.002.649 2,580,711 3,493,622 2,115,640 


$48,076,142 $56,735,410 $48,226,528 $59,020,596 $56,201,761 $56,391,962 $51,463,916 











Immediate means. 


Specie,...-....... $11,502,789 $10,161,974 $6,893,236 $8,884,545 $8,361,383 $8,361,383 $8.673,309 
Cash itemis,....-.. 3,102,856 4,916,862 4,839,886 5,947,585 6,370,302 5,839,700 4,941,221 


Total,--...... $14,605,645 $15,108,836 $11,733,122 $14,832,120 $14,731,685 $14,011.324 $13,614,530 
Loans, ........... 61,514,149 71,643,929 66,883,098 74,780.435. 71,897,580 72,591,431 68,652 486 
Excess of liability, 33,479,607 41,626,574 36,493,406 44,188,476 41,470,071 42,380,678 37,849,386 

The loans of these institutions have greatly diminished since May, contrary to 
the usual course of affairs, which is, to expand from May to August. The con- 
tinued diminution of the government deposits under the war expenditure, and 
the increased caution of capitalists consequent upon the apprehensions neces- 
sarily growing out of a state of hostilities, have tended to diminish credits. The 
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imports into the city of New York, monthly, since April,.have been as follows, 
with the amount of duty paid :— 
IMPORTS AND DUTIES, PORT OF NEW YORK. 


Dutiable mdze. Free. Specie. Total. Duties. 
MAY y.0..-secseceerceseceeecee $4,160,360 $1,300,751 $27,286 $5,488,397 $1,277,227 
JUNC, .....csececeersesceseeee 4,605,527 1,239,006 29,122 5,873,655 1,471,124 
Sins itisten teienavaiennt 5,411,595 729,235 54,879 6,195,709 1,651,652 
BRGUM, siccisicsccccionse Teal 826,815 44,882 8,457,124 2,183,733 





Total 4 mos., 1846,... $21,763,909 $4,095,807 $156,169 $26,004,885 $6,583,736 
Ms 1845,... 21,695,020 4,535,609 375,525 27,516,181 7,342,246 
on 1844,... 26,970,659 4,297,247 565,230 31,833,136 8,951,190 
This table presents a marked diminution in the imports of dutiable goods, and 
the revenues derivable therefrom. Under the same tariff, the decrease is near 
$2,500,000 in one-third of a year. The duties for August, 1844, were, however, 
the largest ever known in one month, having been over $3,000,000. The large 
imports of 1844 were probably the consequence of the very small business done 
in 1843. Notwithstanding the diminished amount of imported goods, the prices 
are low, and sales moderate at those low prices. A strong impression seemed to 
prevail, that the operation of the new tariff after December would cause a great 
reduction in prices, and therefore a disposition to buy only from “ hand to mouth ” 
was apparent. Most of the goods imported go to warehouse, to remain until re- 
leased under the modified taxes of the new tariff, in December. The usual dis- 
position to ship geods entitled to drawback, with a view to their re-entry under 
the low taxes, which always manifests itself on the eve of the operation of a 
modified law, was checked by a treasury circular declaring such an operation as a 
fraud upon the revenue. This naturally caused a good deal of dissatisfaction in 
the mercantile community. The object of the department was undoubtedly to 
save as much of the revenue as possible; but it is exceedingly difficult to recon- 
cile this attempt with the policy that allowed the warehouse law to take effect be- 
fore the new tariff. Nearly all the goods that arrive, paying high duties under the 
present tariff, go into warehouse to avail themselves of the reduction under the 
new law. Many of these goods were ordered before the passage of the bill, and 
why a distinction is drawn between those goods which arrive, and those that 
were already in the country, it is not easy to see. If goods, as sugars, for in- 
stance, ordered under high duties, are allowed to be warehoused for the benefit of 
low duties, why should not goods, already here, be allowed to be re-exported for 
the same object? It is not probable that the difference in duty between the new 
and old Jaw is sufficient to make it an object to pay freight, insurance, demurrage, 
and expenses on two passages, for the sake of the difference. The extent to 
which the warehousing privilege was availed of, in the latter part of August, is 
indicated in the fact, that the imports of dutiable goods were actually but 6 per 
cent less in August than in the same month last year, while the duties were 20 
per cent less—that is to say, the duties collected in August, 1845, were 34 per 
cent of the dutiable imports, and in 1846, they were 28 per cent—a decline of 6 
per cent in the average, owing to the quantity of imported goods that went into 
warehouse after that act took effect. 
In relation to the crop of cotton of the United States, during the past year, we 
annex the annual tables, compiled by the senior partner of the firm of Wright & 
Lewin, cotton dealers, New York :— 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE WEEKLY AND TOTAL RECEIPTS OF COTTON INTO THE PRINCIPAL PORTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, FROM SEPT. 1, 1845, To ave. 31, 1846. 


Weekly Grand 
N.Orleans. Mobile. Florida. Georgia. 8. Car. N. Car. total. total. 


6,885 614 709 10,032 10,032 
10,969 4 958 13,048 23,080 
16,067 19,633 42,713 
16,730 Be 19,701 62,414 


50,651 62,414 


16,999 23,173 85,587 
18,742 \ d 24,908 110,495 
24,662 37,827 148,322 
29,694 49,559 197,881 











90,097 15,648 135,467 





28,269 8,958 49,656 247,537 
29,644 3.008 47,757 295,294 
27,373 12,596 : 55,424 350,718 
30,187 8,824 , 48,758 399,476 
27,604 6,733 ‘ 45,652 445,128 





ee ee 


Total Nov., 143,077 40,119 247,247 





Dec. 6, 25,688 6,411 4 44,464 489,592 
13, 15,464 9,748 7 41,192 530,784 
20, 18,774 23,604 Be 54,997 585,781 
27, 20,737 22,902 Bi 62,069 647,850 





Total Dec., 80,663 62,665 202,722 


1846. 
Jan. 3, 22,762 12,955 52,060 699,910 
10, 29,245 20,740 66,016 765,926 
17, 20,799 19,954 é 62,084 828,010 
24, 22,672 20,673 ; . 55,692 883,702 
31, 28,782 25,779 74,922 958,624 








Total Jan., 124,260 100,101 34,304 310,774 





37,266 30,218 7,335 84,555 1,043,179 
31,515 21,144 9,583 75,719 1,118,898 
31,515 22,138 36 3,155 69,824 1,188,722 
44,855 20,646 é 7,459 138 82,396 1,271,118 








Total Feb, 145,151 94,146 27,532 312,494 





March 7, 30,894 14,246 5,753 68,788 1,336,906 
14, 46,221 16,103 9,7 4,072 82,871 1,419,777 
21, 32,743 13,861 5 7,440 y 68,371 1,488,148 
28, 43,227 8956 ; 5,705 67,531 1,555,679 





Tot. March, 153,085 53,166 7 22,970 284,561 





April 4, 37,468 9,369 j 4 5,116 60,954 1,616,633 
11, 29,582 5,136 3; ¢ 8,391 50,995 1,667,628 
18, 30,755 6,870 5.7 Tl 5,105 55,328 1,722,956 
25, 35,768 8,041 4 4689: 59,317 1,782,273 





Total April, 133,573 29,416 2 19,776 23,501 226,594 
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STATEMENT—CONTINUED. 
May 2, 26,592 7,385 3,231 7,421 5,703 641 50,973 1,833,246 
r 9, 14,785 3,600 1,957 5,035 6,341 58 31,776 1,865,022 
16, 25,622 3,981 3,081 4,093 6,242 433 43,452 1,908,474 

23, 16,796 2,026 1,933 5,341 5,315 380 31,791 1,940,265 

30, 8,360 1,648 754 3,881 3,976 136 18,755 1,959,020 














Total May, 92,155 18,640 10,956 25,771 27,577 1,648 176,747 


June 6, 4,342 1,519 1,216 1,400 2,293 135 10,905 1,969,925 

13, 4,264 727 «1,617 «+1446 1,271 158 9,483 1,979,408 3 
20, 2,073 684 550 871 2,059 150 6,387 1,985,795 4 
27, 2,507 693 386 2,380 722 37 6,725 1,992,520 a 

































Total June, 13,186 3,623 3,769 6,097 6,345 480 33,500 
July 4, 2,284 489 240 1,149 9,804 ...... 13,966 2,006,486 
ll, 2,672 258 200 1,012 2,418 86 =: 6 ,646_ 2,013,132 
18, 921 577 82 1,003 2,048 28 4,659 2,017,791 
1,962 257 .. 1,310 2,449 130 6,108 2,023,899 











16,719 31,379 





7,839 1,581 


Aug. 1, 3,259 505 176 «2,163 1,564 26 7,693 2,031,592 
8, 1,001 120 82 1,707 2,028 “e's 4,938 2,036,530 

15, 1,098 98 350 1,430 =1,628 90 4,694 2,041,224 

22, 708 Ad 246 861,779 641 73 3,491 2,044,715 
1,590 543 1,450 =6,165 2,639 1,073 13,460 2,058,175 























Total Aug., 7,656 1,310 2,304 13,244 8,500 1,262 34,276 











Grand total, 1,041,393 442,632 141,184 190,924 251,405 10,637 2,058,175 td 
: " 
PL By | ETRY RT TD NES fC 2 
te i a tle iad ea a eKiBebe b tauhodcte 13,282 : 






Add receipts at Philadelphia and Baltimore over land,................ 3,000 iu 
Add difference in stock at Augusta this year and last,...........+.+.. 3,987 i 







Deduct Texas cotton received at New Orleans,............. 
“ ” “< TOU 50 dds poids ve sencviay 




















Total crop of the United States for 1845-46,.....0....cscsseesseceeeceereces 2,100,537 

This year, the crop of Texas is added to that of the Union, swelling the amount 
by 27,000 bales, exceeding the joint crops of North Carolina and Virginia, which, 
but a few years ago, formed an important item in the whole crop. 
STATEMENT SHOWING THE COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS, EXPORTS, AND STOCKS OF COTTON FOR ALL 


THE PORTS IN THE UNITED STATES, AS MADE UP IN NEW YORK ON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, 
FOR THE YEARS 1845-46, ann 1844-45. i 










Rec’ipts Rec’ ipts EXPORTS. KE 

from Ast from Ast To ‘North Other Tot. from Tot.fr’m i 
Date. . Sept’r, Sept’r, Great France. of for'gn Sep., '45, Sep. ’44, 
1845. 1844. _— Brit’n. Eur’e. ports. to date. todate. 





1845.—October 1,... 44,763 35,937 16.424 8.92802. 751 1,242 8645 48,730 
November 1,. 175.376 164031 67,920 19.360 7,150 «1,836 «= 96,266 ~—-:130.396 
December 2,. 413,689 379,870 158,024 47.466 «=«:11,487. «6543. —-223,520 217.312 

1846.—January 1,... 581,959 711,436 244,709 71,827 11.664 —-:19.735. 347.935 401,801 
February?, . 891,352 983,006 348545 104.113 12267 24.966 489291 608.089 
March ],..--+ 1,190.584 1,418,017 427,550 124.485 12.594 32.439 597,168 624.957 











April l,....+. 1,516,131 1,883 662 584.078 165,739 25,295 48,591 823,703 1,134,967 
May 1........ 1,747 947 2.148.494 665,554 198,071 37,075 65,154 965,852 1,467,354 
June 2,...... 1,966,351 2.306.391 786.392 276.669 51,137 85,364 1.199.562 1,765,568 






July 1,...... 2,009,299 2 361,749 922,989 312.072 61.943 99,776 1,396,780 1,983,042 
August I,.... 2,042,262 3,399,149 1,031,146 333 577 69,743 106,604 1,541,070 2,054,831 
September 2,. 2,082,176 2,413,123 1,002,946 97,860 86,598 117,428 1,654,832 2,079,177 
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ESTIMATED SALES OF COTTON IN NEW YORK-——PRICES——-RATE OF FREIGHT——EXCHANGE, ETC. 
Fair Up’ds. Fair Orleans. Ft. toLiverp’l. Ex.onLond. Exch. on Paris. 


5.23} a 5.224 
5.25 a 5.23} 


PERS 


~~ Be Ree Oe 


5.264 a 5.25 
5.274 a 5.264 
5.274 a 5.264 
5.264 a 5.25 


5.283 a 5.26} 
5.28} a 5.274 
5.283 a 5.274 
5.28% a 5.274 
5.274 a 5.264 


Se Pees & & 
DMO 3+1D DO 
Di ceepgeageiae 


3 -~3@-+1~2 


ee 
1 aes ante he 


ee reeprrerneeepe pp 


5.284 a 5.274 
5.35 a 5.324 
5.35 a 5.324 
5.36} a 5.35 
5.40 a 5.37} 
5.40 a 5.374 
5.40 a 5.374 
5.314 a 5.30 


This table indicates a remarkable steadiness in the price of cotton. The rates 
of exchange have ruled low. During the preceding years the variation was not 
4 per ct., and in the previous yer 2 per ct. This year it has been fully 23 per ct. 
STATEMENT SHOWING THE MONTHLY IMPORT OF COTTON INTO NEW YORK, FROM 

lsT SEPTEMBER, 1845, To 3lsT AUGUsT, 1846. 
N. Orleans. Mobile. Florida. Georgia. 8. Car. N. Car. 
1845.—September, 681 621 3,992 6,616 1,115 
October, ......... 1,769 541 1,823 4,173 446 
November, ..... 8,980 3,307 5,250 6,060 453 
December, 4,908 3,303 4,697 3,646 5,245 763 
1846.—January, ........ 3,052 2,414 4,367 3,566 4,573 955 
February, 3,974 3,199 5,480 3,748 5,349 541 
March, ......... ; 10,490 5,394 10,138 8,215 6,012 1,082 
12,714 10,621 9,384 11,350 5,090 2,045 
15,004 4,338 6,474 6,025 3,903 1,019 
2,690 4,111 3,421 5,437 4,479 454 
3,088 3,320 2,488 5,876 1,815 244 
3,737 4,663 4,828 3,879 4,127 189 


DODOODDM OOM ®W =) +3 
DDO DD@® @Om a= 
PLLLSRABS 


he oh ee 





44,714 56,196 62,807 57,442 9,306 
STATEMENT—CONTINUED. 
Va. Baltimore, etc. Boston. Texas. Oth. for. pts. Gr. total. 
1845.—September,...... 453 14,392 
October, 
November,...... 
December, 
1846.—January, 
February, 





314,145 
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The state of trade in Great Britain, for the first six months of 1846, has been pecu- 
liar. It has been marked, according to official tables, by a great increase in the import 
of food, as compared with 1845, and a decrease in the import of raw materials, The 
Parliamentary tables give the following figures :— 
IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, FROM JANUARY 5 TO JULY 5. 

pee, 1845. 1646, Sew matorhls. 1845. 1846, 
Live cattle,........No. 6,899 25,499 | Cotton,..........cwt. 3,892,980 2,402,170 
Beef, pork, &c.,..cwt. 70,311 122,230 | Flax,.............ewt 463,368 296,076 
Flour,..............cwt. 97,487 2,197,554 | Hemp,........... ewt. 199,286 167,183 
Grain,.......... ...--qrs. 543,898 2,301,949 | Wool,..............lbs. 26,749,779 25,812,549 

This is a singular result. The six months embraced in the table, however, has been a 
period of severe trial to commerce, inasmuch as that not only have the railway specula- 
tions created great uneasiness in the financial circles, but the government has been en- 
gaged in bringing about one of the greatest revolutions in commercial legislation that 
ever took place—viz: the passing through Parliament of a bill to extend entire free trade 
to corn and bread-stuffs. The course of the struggle has involved three changes of min- 
istry, and might well, from the consequences attributed to the change of policy, paralyze 
the free circulation of capital, and retard enterprise. Nevertheless, the internal trade of 
the country has been such as to warrant the introduction of enormous quantities of food ; 
and, as illustrative of what we have said in the fore-part of this article, we may append 
the returns of the Bank of England, showing that that import of corn has not affected the 
specie in the vaults of the bank :— 
LEADING FEATURES OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
SECURITIES. DEPOSITS. Nett circu- Notes on 











April 4th,...... 13,136,440 22,058,613 7,047,026 16,763.047 19,865,565 7,316,415. 13,825,521 
June 6th,....... 12,988,065 18,321,641 5,753,512 15,927,013 19856.820 8,468,180 15,011,692 
August 22d,.... 12,961,735 13,012,824 6,043,002 10,074,026 20,147,965 9,506,025 16,176.666 


The large amount of private deposits in February were on account of the railways, and 
the private securities were probably also swollen in amount to facilitate the making of those 
deposits. The amount loaned to individuals is now, it appears, reduced by near ten mil- 
lion pounds, while the bullion on hand has increased by near three million pounds. The 
bank, under such circumstances, was naturally anxious to increase its business, and re- 
duced the rate of interest on loans from 34 to 3 per ceut. It is remarkable that this large 
increase of bullion, and reduction of interest, has taken place in the face of a deficient 
harvest, and after the actual importation of so large a quantity as 2,301,949 qrs. of all 
kinds of grain, and 2,197,554 ewts. of flour, worth near $22,000,000, in six months. 
This fact is a marked illustration of the statements we made above, in relation to the vast 
change which has overtaken the corn trade of England. When we reflect that this de- 
mand for food is likely to continue in the face of a more abundant supply of money, and 
that the United States are alone in a situation to supply that demand, the prospects of 
business become exceedingly flattering. The quotations of wheat, at the latest dates, 
were as follows :— 


Flour. Wheat. 
Liverpool, Aug. 22d, barrel,........ 28s. or $6 72 45s. or $1 30 per bushel. 
Havre, Win seceding 33 6 27 46 1 37 e 
Odessa, See + te eee , ‘% en tl 30 90 “ 
OS | ee vs dees 42 1 25 “ 
Rostock, | SRR. A cennmaih wu aes 43 1 28 4 
Stettin. SF TN 5 SE citi os wine 46 1 37 . 
Dantzic, sce UN Ha eco ia ie 48 1 43 . 


The prices are lower in Liverpool than in the North of Europe ports. The accounts 
in relation to the new crop appear to regard the wheat crop as an average, and the potato 
crop so disastrously bad that the root is thought to be nearly extinct, and Indian corn 
must be the substitute. 
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DRAWBACK ON MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO THE U. STATES 


FROM THE BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN PROVINCES. 


In the “ Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review” for September, 1846, (No. 3; 
Vol. XV., page 309,) we published an act passed at the last session of Congress, allowing 
a transit through our railroads, canals, and rivers, of exports from Canada for foreign 
countries, ‘That law was passed in pursuance of a recommendation of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in his Report of December, 1846. Its tendency is to divert the trade of 
Canada from the St. Lawrence to the better and cheaper outlets from New York and 
Boston. The Secretary of the Treasury, under date, Treasury Department, September 
9th, 1846, has addressed a circular to collectors and other officers of the customs, calling 
their attention to, and explaining the provisions of the act, as follows :— 

It is to be observed that the act allows drawback on any merchandise imported from 
the British North American provinces adjoining the United States, which shall have been 
duly entered, and the duties paid or secured according to law, at either of the ports of en- 
try in the collection districts situated in the northern, northeastern, and northwestern por. 
tions of the United States, and authorizes such merchandise to be transported, by land or 
by water, or partly by land and partly by water, to any port or ports from which mer- 
chandise may, under existing laws, be exported for the benefit of drawback, and be thence 
exported with such privilege to any foreign country. All such goods are, however, re- 
quired to be exported within one year from the date of importation. Where goods are 
entered and the duties paid at the port of arrival on the frontiers referred to, and intend- 
ed to be transported for exportation from another port, such transportation must be made 
in conformity with existing laws regulating the transportation of merchandise for benefit 
of drawback. In granting debenture in the eases, a deduction of 24 per cent must be 
made from the drawback. 

It is, moreover, to be observed that any dutiable merchandise imported into the ports 
referred to from the adjoining British provinces, is entitled to the privileges and benefits 
granted by the warehousing act of the 6th of August, 1846, if the importers choose to 
avail themse!ves of such privileges and benefits. Consequently, any such merchandise 
not entered for consumption, may be warehoused at either of the said ports, and be sub- 
sequently withdrawn therefrom for transportation to other ports of entry to be re-ware- 
housed thereat, and be exported directly from warehouse to any foreign port on payment 
only of storage and expenses. In all such cases, therefore, the regulations and forms 
prescribed in the circular issued by the department under date of the 14th ult., for the 
government of the officers of the customs, in carrying into effect the warehousing act, 
must be strictly complied with. 

Any articles of merchandise subject to ad valorem duty, imported into the frontier ports 
before referred to, which are not of the growth, manufacture, or production of the British 
provinces alluded to in the act, must pay duty upon “ the current market value or whole- 
sale price of similar articles at the principal markets of the country of production or 
manufacture at the period of the exportation of said goods, wares, and merchandise, to 
the United States.” T'o this value is to be added all costs and charges, except insurance, 
and including, in every case, a charge fur commissions at the usual rates. 

For the appraisement of merchandise at ports where there are no legal appraisers, the 
appraisement is to be made in the manner indicated in the 16th section of the act of Ist 
March, 1823, to wit: by two respectable resident merchants of the port, duly appointed 
by the collector for the purpose, to receive for their services, while actually employed on 
that duty, a compensation of five dollars per diem, each, as authorized by the 17th sec- 
tion of the same act. 

It is specially enjoined upon the officers of the customs at ports to which merchandise 
may be transported under this act, either for exportation therefrom to a foreign port for 
benefit of drawback, or to be re-warehoused thereat, and especially in the case of foreign 
spirits and wines, to have such merchandise carefully inspected and examined, to ascer- 
tain that the packages, boxes, casks, &c., contain the identical articles described in the 
transportation certificate accompanying the same, without diminution or change of the 


article, in any respect, having taken place during the transportation. 
R. J. WALKER, Secretary of the Treasury. 

























DRAWBACKS ON FOREIGN MERCHANDISE. 
TREASURY CIRCULAR. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has addressed the following circular to collectors and 
other officers of the customs, in reply to the inquiries made by merchants in relation to 
goods, &c., shipped to a foreign port, and there landed, with the intention of being 


brought back and re-landed. 
Treasury Department, August 25th, 1846. 

The department has been asked by merchants whether foreign goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise, on which the import duty has been paid, can be entered for exportation for 
benefit of drawback, and shipped to a foreign port and there landed, but with the inten- 
tion of being brought back and re-landed in the United States, and entry made of the 
same goods at the rates of duty imposed by the tariff act of the 30th July, 1846. 

In view of this inquiry, and the important public interests involved, it is deemed proper 
at this juncture to issue instructions on the subject, for the government of the officers of 
the customs, and for the information of merchants and others interested in the matter. 

As this subject has heretofore received the consideration and decision of the depart- 
ment, and instructions duly issued, in accordance therewith, it is deemed proper at this 
time to recapitulate former instructions, and enjoin upon the respective officers of the 
customs, a strict conformity therewith. 

In a circular issued by the First Comptroller, under date of the 15th November, 1830, 
with the concurrence of the then Secretary of the ‘Treasury, the following decision is 
communicated for the government of the officers of the customs, viz: “It has been sup- 
posed by some merchants, that when the duty on a certain article is reduced by law, no- 
thing more is necessary, in order to obtain the benefit of the reduction on previous im- 
portations of it, than merely to comply with the forms of entering and shipping it, for 
benefit of drawback, without any intention whatever of selling, or even landing it at a 
foreign port, and then bringing it back to the United States and entering it at the low 
rate of duty. Such a course, however, is considered to be totally irreconcilable with the 
oath which the 76th section of the collection law of 2d March, 1799, requires the ex- 
porter to take, and which is in the following words: ‘ And the said exporter, or exporters, 
shall likewise make oath, that the said goods, so noticed for exportation, and laden on 
board such ship or vessel previous to the clearance thereof, or within ten days [twenty 
days allowed by the 2d section of the act of the 18th April, 1820] after such clearance, 
are truly intended to he exported to the place whereof notice shall have been given, and 
are not intended to be re-landed within the United States.” 

In a more recent*circular from the department, dated the 29th of July, 1845, in refer- 
ence to Texas, but deemed specially applicable to the question now under consideration, 
the views and directions of the department are more specifically given in the following 
extracts therefrom, to wit :— 

“ By the 80th section of the act of Congress of the 2d of March, 1799, it is provided: 
‘ That the collector aforesaid may refuse to grant such debenture or debentures, in case it 
shall appear to him that any error has arisen, or any fraud has been committed, and in 
ease of such refusal, if the debenture or debentures claimed shall exceed one hundred 
dollars, it shall be the duty of the said collector to represent the case to the Comptroller 
of the Treasury, who shall determine whether such debenture or debentures, shall be 
granted or not’ An entry for drawback, with a view to re-importation, free of all duty, 
into the United States, is a frand, within the meaning of this act; and in all such cases, 
it is the duty of the collector to, refuse the debenture certificate. In all cases where the 
debenture shall not exceed one hundred dollars; the collector will judge for himself, whe- 
ther such fraud as is before designated is contemplated ; and, in the language of the law, 
‘if the debenture or debentures claimed shall exceed one hundred dollars, it shall be the 
duty of the said collector to represent the case to the Comptroller of the Treasury, who 
shall determine whether such debenture or debentures shall be granted or not? 

“ By the 76th section of the act of the 2d March, 1799, it is provided as follows: 
* And the said exporter or exporters shall likewise make oath that the said goods, so no- 
ticed. for exportation, and laden on board such ship or vessel, previous to the clearance 
thereof, or within ten days after such clearance, are truly intended to be exported to the 
place whereof notice shall have been given, and are not intended to be re-landed within 
the United States, otherwise the said goods, wares, and merchandise shall not be enti- 
tled to the benefit of drawback.’ 

“Tf then, in point of fact, the goods thus exported to Texas, are intended ‘to be re- 
landed within the United States,’ they are not entitled to drawback, and if re-landed, are 
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subject to seizure and forfeiture, as well as the vessel in which they are thus introduced. 
Great vigilance will be required in obtaining ample security upon all export bonds, as 
those bonds may not be cancelled in any case of exportation of goods to Texas with the 
privilege of drawback, until the numerous and important questions arising under such 
bonds, shall have been finally adjudicated. 

“ You will in no case omit to publish in the newspapers, as now required by law, the 
names of all persons who shall be found guilty of the violations of the revenue laws 
therein prescribed, as well as to seize for forfeiture, the goods, vessel, tackle, apparel and 
furniture, in all such cases.” 

It must be obvious from the foregoing, that the oath prescribed by law, could not be 
taken by an exporter, and the goods so exported be re-landed in the United States, with- 
Pm subjecting said exporter to the pegalties prescribed for perjury, and the goods to for- 
eiture. 

An entry for drawback, with a view to the re-importation of goods at the lower duty, 
into the United States, is a fraud within the meaning of the 80th section, before quoted, 
of the act of March 2d, 1799, and in all such cases, it is the duty of the collector to re- 
fuse the debenture certificate, or pursue the course indicated in the circular before quoted, 
of the 29th July, 1845. R, J. WALKER, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 





TREASURY CIRCULAR ON THE WAREHOUSING SYSTEM. 


In order that the latest information on the subject of warehousing merchandise under 
the act passed at the last session of Congress, may be received by all persons interested 
therein, the following instructions addressed by the Secretary of the Treasury to the col- 
lectors, and other officers of the customs, are now published in the “ Merchants’ Magazine 
and Commercial Review.” Copies of these instructions have been transmitted to the 
respective officers of customs, together with the forms necessary to accompany the same. 
Merchants and importers will find the forms referred to in the following circular, at the 
different custom-houses in the United States :— 


Treasury Department, August 14th, 1846. 

The following instructions and forms are transmitted for the information and govern- 
ment of the officers of the customs in carrying into effect the provisions of the annexed 
act of Congress, approved 6th August, 1846, entitled “‘ An act to establish a warehousing 
system, and to amend ‘ An act to provide revenue from imports, and techange and modify 
existing laws imposing duties on imports, and for other purposes,” approved 30th Au- 
gust, 1842. 

It is to be remarked that goods, wares, or merchandise entitled to entry for warehous- 
ing, are such only as shall have been actually imported after the passage of the act “ re- 
ducing the duty on imports, and for other purposes,” approved 30th July, 1846, vide 6th 
section. All goods, wares, or merchandise, imported prior to 30th July, 1846, yet on de- 
posit in public store, the duties on which have not been paid, are subject to the payment 
of the duty and charges imposed by the tariff act of 1842. 

Where owners, importers, consignees or agents desire to warehouse their goods, due 
entry in writing must be made in each case, according to the form accompanying these 
instructions, marked A, and a bond taken with surety or sureties to the satisfaction of the 
collector, in double the amount of the duties, according to the form marked B. 

In making entry of any goods, wares, or merchandise to be warehoused, all acts neces- 
sary to determine their exact quantity, quality, and original cost, and dutiable value, such 
as appraising, weighing, guaging, or measuring, in order to ascertain the precise amount 
of duty chargeable on the importation, must be performed and complied with. 

Any goods, wares, or merchandise, proposed to be withdrawn from warehouse for 
home consumption, prior to the second day of December next, the day on which the new 
rates of duties take effect under the act of 30th July last, must be entered, and the duties 
with interest and other charges imposed by the act of 30th August, 1842, must be duly 
paid before granting permit for the delivery of any such goods, wares, or merchandise. 
Due regard must be paid to the restrictions imposed in the act, in the withdrawal of mer- 
chandise from warehouse, to wit: in no case, “a less quantity than an entire package, 
bale, cask, or box,” or if in bulk, then only “the whole quantity of each parcel, or a 
quantity not less than one ton weight, unless by the special authority of the Secretary of 
the Treasury,” can be withdrawn and delivered. 

Where it is intended to withdraw any goods, wares, or merchandise from warehouse 
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for transportation to any other port of entry, to be re-warehoused thereat, in pursuance of 
the second section of the act of 6th August, to establish a warehousing system, twenty- 
four hours’ notice, at least, must be given to the collector of such intention, and entry 
made according to form C, and the transportation is to be made under the regulations 
provided in the act of 2d March, 1799, in respect to the transportation of goods, wares, 
and merchandise, from one collection district to another, to be exported with the benefit 
ofdrawback.—Hence, goods may be transported from any port of entry to any other port 
of entry in the United States, subject to the regulations prescribed by the before men- 
tioned act. 

Oa making a transportation entry, a bond must be given by the owner of the merchan- 
dise to be withdrawn for transportation, with sufficient sureties, in double the amount of 
the duties chargeable thereon, according to the form herewith marked D; which bond is 
to be cancelled on the production of a certificate, duly authenticated, from the collector 
of the port to which the goods may be transported, certifying that the identical goods 
stated in the transportation certificate have been duly entered and re-warehoused in pub- 
lic store in his collection district, and bond given for the duties. 

On the withdrawal of any such goods from warehouse at any port, the storage and 
other charges that may have accrued thereon, must be duly paid. On re-deposit or re- 
warehousing of any transported goods as aforesaid, due entry must be made and bond ta- 
ken in the forms herewith marked E and F. 

For the purpose of distinguishing goods which may have paid duty under the new ta- 
riff act, which goes into operation on the second day of December next, that may be with- 
drawn for consumption after said day, and entitled to drawback, if exported within the 
time prescribed by law, from other imports on which duty was paid under the tariff act of 
30th August, 1842, it becomes proper that suitable marks should be placed on all goods 
that may be withdrawn as aforesaid, to identify the same so as to prevent mistake or im- 
position in the allowance of drawback. 

Goods, wares, or merchandise, entered for warehousing, must be conyeyed from the 
vessel or wharf where landed, to the warehouse, under the special superintendence of an 
inspector of the customs, in drays, carts, or other usual modes of conveyance, to be em- 
ployed on public account, by the proper officer of the customs, and the expense at the 
rates usually paid for such service at the port in question, is to be defrayed at the time by 
the person who enters said goods, wares, or merchandise, for warehousing. In cases 
where goods, wares, or merchandise, imported after the passage of the act of the 30th 
July, 1846, are intended to be exported directly from warehouse to a foreign country, en- 
try must be made according to form herewith marked G, and bond given according to 
form H, and such exportation be otherwise made in the manner now required by existing 
laws relating to exportations for the benefit of drawback. In all such cases the appro- 
priate expenses are to be paid before granting permit for exportation. 

All stores used for warehousing purposes are to be rented by the collector on public ac- 
count, and paid for as such, and appropriated exclusively to the storage of foreign mer- 
chandise, which is to be subject to the usual rates of storage existing at the respective 
ports where such stores may be hired or rented. Appropriate warehouses must be pro- 
vided for goods of a perishable nature, as well as for gunpowder, fire-crackers, and explo- 
sive substances, having due respect to existing municipal regulations. 

For warehousing of coal, woods of various kinds, &c., yards well enclosed, and se- 
cured to the satisfaction of the collector, may be hired or rented, and the usual rates for 
storage are to be charged on all articles deposited therein. Care must be observed by col- 
lectors in renting stores, to select those of a substantial and secure character, and fire- 
proof where they can be obtained, and the rents stipulated for must be as reasonable as 
ean be procured. Before entering into any lease of stores, the opinion and approval of 
the department must first be obtained. 

Where any goods, duly warehoused, shall remain in store beyond one year without 
payment of the duties and charges thereon, which, in pursuance of the act, are required 
to be appraised and sold, the department hereby prescribes that all such sales shal! take 
place within thirty days after the expiration of the year, and due notice of such sales must 
be published in two or more of the public newspapers having the most extensive circula- 
tion at the port in question, daily at the principal ports for the space of ten days, and at 
the other ports three times a week, or as often as one or more papers may be published 
thereat, for the space of two weeks. But as the law provides that * all goods of a per- 
ishable nature, and all gunpowder, fire-crackers, and explosive substances, deposited as 
aforesaid, shall be sold forthwith,” they must be sold at the earliest day practicable, after 
due publication of notice, and time given for inspection by persons desirous of purchasing 
the same. R. J. WALKER, Secretary of the Treasury. 

VOL. XV.—NO. IV. 26 
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COFFEE IMPORTED INTO U. STATES FROM THE NETHERLANDS. 


The following “ Act to exempt Coffee imported from the Netherlands from duty in 
certain cases, and for other purposes,” passed both Houses of Congress at the last session, 
and was approved by the President of the United States, August 3d, 1846 — 


AN ACT TO EXEMPT COFFEE IMPORTED FROM THE NETHERLANDS FROM DUTY IN CERTAIN CASES, 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, That, from and after the passage of this act, coffee, the 
production or growth of the colonies or dependencies of the Netherlands, imported into 
the United States from the Netherlands, either in Dutch or American vessels, shall be 
admitted free of duty; and so much of the act approved the thirtieth day of August, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty.two, entitled “ Au act to provide revenue from imports, 
and to change and modify existing laws imposing duties on imports, and for other pur- 
poses,” as is inconsistent herewith, be, and the same is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and required to refund and pay, out of any money in the treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to the several persons or parties entitled to the same, the 
amount of duties levied and collected upon the importations of coffee in American ves- 
sels from the Netherlands, the production or growth of the colonies or dependencies of 
the Netherlands, between the thirtieth day of August, eighteen hundred and forty-two, 
and the eleventh day of September, eighteen hundred and forty-five. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and required to refund and pay, out of any money in the treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to the persons or parties severally entitled to receive the 
same, the amount of discriminating tonnage duties heretofore levied and collected on 
Spanish vessels coming from foreign countries, (except from Cuba and Porto Rico,) under 
the act approved the thirteenth day of July, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, entitled 
* An act concerning tonnage duties on Spanish vessels ;” and from and after the passage 
of this act, no discriminating tonnage duties shall be levied on Spanish vessels coming 
from foreign countries, except those coming from Cuba or Porto Rico. 
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THE OREGON TREATY. 


We publish, below, an official copy of the articles of a Treaty between the United 
States of America and Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, concluded and signed by their Plenipotentiaries, (James Buchanan and 
Richard Packenham,) on the 15th of June, 1846, and which was duly ratified on both 
parts, and the respective ratifications of the same exchanged at London, on the 17th of 
July, 1846, by Louis M’Lane, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States, and Viscount Palmerston, Her Britannic Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State, on the part of their respective governments. 



















Art. I. From the point on the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, where the bound- 
ary laid down in existing treaties and conventions between the United States and 
Great Britain terminates, the line of boundary between the territories of the United States 
and those of Her Britannic Majesty shall be continued westward along the said forty- 
ninth parallei of north latitude to the middle of the channel which separates the continent 
from Vancouver's Island; and thence southerly, through the middle of the said channel, 
and of Fuca’s Straits, to the Pacific Ocean: Provided, however, That the navigation of 
the whole of the said channel and straits south of the forty-ninth parallel of north lati- 
tude remain free and open to both parties. ; 

Art. II. From the point at which the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude shall be found 
to intersect the great northern branch of the Columbia River, the navigation of the said 
branch shall be free and open to the Hudson’s Bay Company, and to all British subjects 
trading with the same, to the point where the said branch meets the main stream of the 
Columbia, and thence down the said main stream to the ocean, with free access into and 
through the said river or rivers ; it being understood that all the usual portages along the 
line thus described shall in like manner be free and open. In navigating the said river 
or rivers, British subjects, with their goods and produce, shall be treated on the same 
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footing a8 citizens of the United States; it being, however, always understood that noth- 
ing in this article shall be construed as preventing, or intended to prevent, the govern- 
ment of the United States from making any regulations respecting the navigation of the 
said river or rivers, not inconsistent with the present treaty. 

Arr. III. In the future appropriation of the territory south of the forty-ninth parallel 
of north latitude, as provided in the first article of this treaty, the possessory rights of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and of all British subjects who may be already in the oc- 
cupation of land or other property lawfully acquired within the said territory, shall be 
respected. 

Arr. IV. The farms, lands, and other property, of every description, belonging to the 
Puget’s Sound Agricultural Company, on the north side of the Columbia River, shall be 
confirmed to the said company. In case, however, the situation of those farms and lands . 
should be considered by the United States to be of public and political importance, and 
the United States government should signify a desire to obtain possession of the whole, 
or of any part thereof, the property so required shall be transferred to the said govern- 
ment, at a proper valuation, to be agreed upon by the parties. 

Arr. V. The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United States, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and by Her Britannic Majesty ; 
and the ratifications shall be exchanged at London, at the expiration of six months from 
the date hereof, or sooner, if possible. 


NEW TARIFF OF THE PAPAL STATES. 
We find, from the following announcement, that his Holiness, the newly elected Pope, 
is acting the part of a commercial reformer. The subjoined translation of an official no- 
tice, published July 2d, 1846, announces some important reductions :— 


OFFICIAL DOCUMENT. 


“ His Holiness our Lord, with the view of applying useful reforms to sundry articles 
of the existing customs tariff, whilst he has ordered us to confirm the generous premiums 
established in favor of the manufacturers of woollen cloths by the notifications of the 21st 
of August, 1835, and the 11thof April, 1842, has authorized us, viva voce, to publish the 
following resolutions :— 

“ The import and export duties on the articles enumerated in the following prospectus 
are reduced to the rate therein indicated. 

“This modification will take effect in the declarations for duty which shall be present- 
ed at the custom-houses, dating from the 7th of the current month. From the said day 
thenceforward, the introduction and deposit of any finished article of clothing whatsoever 
will no longer be allowed in the ports and the free cities of Ancona and Civita Vecchia, 
under the pain of immediate confiscation. 

“The same arrangements will take effect for the city of Sinigaglia in future years, 
during the fair. 

IMPORT DUTIES. 
ARTICLES. DUTIES. REMARKS. 
Seudi. Baj. 
1. Woollen cloths of every description, per 100 Formerly 60 sc., re- 

Roman |b, nett, 25 0 duced 584 per cent. 

2, Common woollen manufactures,................ No alteration. 
3. Pure silk manufactures, per 100 Roman lb. nett, 100 0 No alteration. 

4, Manufactures of mixed materials, silk, &c., Formerly 100 sc., re- 
por 100 Roman: Mk nett)... :.,sceccccscssevcovscdco 50 0 duced 50 per cent. 
5. Cotton manufactures, per 100 Roman Ib. nett, 8 0 Formerly 12 sc., re- 

duced 234 per cent. 
Sugar, raw and refined, per 100 Roman Ib. Formerly 3 sc., re- 
1 80 duced 40 per cent. 
2 40 Formerly 2 sc. 75 lb. 
reduced 13 per cent. 
EXPORT DUTIES. 


White or colored cocoon silk, per 100 Ib, gross, . 0 60 Formerly half, now 
Raw tartar, per 100 Ib. gross,..............4. Pecnsee 0 50 doubled. 


“ Given from our residence of Monte Citorio, the 2d July, 1846.” 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


Tue annual statement of the “* New Orleans Price Current, Commercial Intelligencer, 
and Merchants’ Transcript,” which is prepared with remarkable accuracy, for the year 
ending August 31, 1845, has reached us, and, as usual, we proceed to lay it before the 
readers of the “* Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review.”* The statement in- 
cludes the exports of cotton, tobacco, sugar, molasses, flour, pork, bacon, lard, beef, lead, 
whiskey, and corn; also the imports of produce into New Orleans from the interior, 
the prices of various products, and the arrivals of shipping at New Orleans. It is matter 
of regret that similar statements of the trade and commerce of all our commercial towns 
and cities are not annually prepared for publication. 

EXPORTS OF COTTON FROM NEW ORLEANS, FOR SIX YEARS, COMMENCING ON THE Ist or 
SEPTEMBER, AND ENDING ON THE 3lsT OF AUGUST. 
COTTON—BALES. 
































Whither exported. 184546. 1844-45. 1849-44. 1842-43. 1841-42. 1840-41. 
Laverpool.............00ccsse00 521,953 529,675 488,817 624,681 393,990 396,010 
DIN  sicatinnsnsceetoeeds's 159 2,025 518 61 38 304 
Glasgow and Greenock.... 17,893 36,213. 21,265 + =35,831 15,574 20,415 
Cowes, Falmouth, &c...... 8,134 17,975 14,893 15,939 10,740 9,188 
Cork, Belfast, &c............ 8 ee ee 2,182 2,926 1,108 4,393 
Noctis ceiovedn saseonvueeios 146,153 112,995 107,973 159,658 161,103 157,277 
i... sc suninbennei 2.315 9,314 1,418 2.861 2,247 2.807 
Marseilles..............000.006 6,806 7,857 7,462 9,982 16,992 21,933 
Nantz, Cette, and Rouen.. 4,254 1,854 3,127 8,374 2,930 1,914 
TE Oe 2,019 1,253 1,360 2,593 ete Sapa 
Rotterdam and Ghent...... 53 2,355 512 2,173 8 hl RE 4 
a 3,419 9,21] 2,770 13,303 6,369 1,706 
Antwerp, &6..........s000+0s 7,838 7,196 8,499 17,693 5,209 2,264 
PATI nnen gods conse cee 3,585 9,123 3,156 13,664 5,678 2,983 
SPORE «sic dxniesscacveses 3,877 1,630 402 114 286 2,793 
Spain and Gibraltar......... 1,679 821 eettane 401 78 561 
Havana, Mexico, &c....... 29,800 62,083 33,151 21,177 12,818 19,002 
Genva, Trieste, &c......... 52,607 27,201 19,704 17,662 10,610 16,801 
NE AO Oe ees ea oS Scat. salami ea 
Other foreign ports.......... 8,050 2,267 1,208 1,342 174 90 
OS SS 74,757 52,880 §&2814 48,036 31,215 55,930 
PG Neavbieababeassnecsay se 111,666 75,357 72,400 73,891 54,062 81,626 
Providence, R. I............. 5,783 78 211 674 1,910 3,132 
Philadelphia................+ 13,690 6,784 6,919 3,253 2,846 5,721 
Psi caisenceccdenssse 5,507 3,640 4,698 3,278 1,703 4,832 
UPENOUNEE 6.5 55 vsganpschvere 2,769 1,053 4,126 Suh 2,658 9,025 
Other coastwise ports....... 910 2,423 3,280 3,000 3,716 581 
Western States............... 5,000 6,000 2,500 2,000 1,722 ikon 














1,054,857 984,616 895,375 1,088,870 749,267 821,288 





Peete eee ee Meee teers 









RECAPITULATION,. 

Whither exported. 1845-46. 1844-45. 1843-44. 1842-43. 1841-42. 1840-41. 
SNE PRONE 5. on sacaas ences 562,320 585,888 527,675 679,438 421,450 430,310 
at weet Hee. , oui 159,528 125,020 119,980 180,875 183,272 183,931 
North of Europe.............. 28,841 33,035 17,907 50,882 21,207 9,836 
South of Europe and China 84,086 92.458 5.,855 43,543 23,506 36,364. 
DOAStWISE.........+000..-.-... 220,082 148,215 176,958 134,132 99,832 160,847 






























pphidetukshiaseeccns 1,054,857 984,616 895,375 1,088,870 749,267 821,288 


* Similar accounts of the trade and commerce of New Orleans for previous years, 
(from 1831 to the present time,) will be found in the Merchants’ Magazine, vol. IL., p. 
349; vol. IV., p. 388; vol. V., p. 471; vol. VIL, p. 390; vol. IX., p. 568; vol. XL, p. 
416; vol. XIIL, p. 369. 
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EXPORTS OF TOBACCO FROM NEW ORLEANS, FOR SIX YEARS, COMMENCING ON THE 
lsT OF SEPTEMBER, AND ENDING ON THE 31sT OF AUGUST. 


Whither exported. 
Liverpool 
London 
Glasgow and Greenock.... 
Cowes, Falmouth, &c 
Cork, Belfast, &c 


Nantz, Cette, and Rouen.. 
Amsterdam 

Rotterdam and Ghent 
Bremen 

Antwerp, &c 

Hamburg 

Gottenburg 

Spain and Gibraltar 
Havana, Mexico, &c....... 


Other foreign ports.......... 
New York 


Providence, R. I........... > 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 

Portsmouth 

Other coastwise ports 
Western States 


Whither exported. 
Great Britain.......2.....e00 
France 
North of Europe 
South of Europe and China 
Coastwise ..........ce...sne0ee 


Total 


TOBACCO—HOGSHEADS. 


1845-46. 
8,976 
12,888 


1,030 
427 


“917 


1844-45. 
4,947 
6,475 


6,749 
903 
3,001 


"794 


1843-44. 
8,808 
8,291 
5,424 
4,846 
1,156 
5,102 

3,775 

917 
9,602 
2,178 
2,303 

734 

10,681 

1,601 





62,045 


68,679 


81,249 


RECAPITULATION. 


1845-46. 
24,505 
4,288 
13,391 
12,516 
7,435 


1844-45. 
12,553 
9,013 
19,05! 
11,029 
17,033 


1843-44. 
22,523 
11,104 
20,175 
14,349 
13,098 


89,891 


1842-43. 
97,437 
11,645 
21,618 

7,536 
21,655 


68,058 


1841-42. 
20,969 
6,974 
20,252 
9,053 
10,810 


13,505 





68,679 


81,249 


89,891 


68,058 


54,667 


EXPORTS OF SUGAR FROM NEW ORLEANS, FOR THREE YEARS, ENDING 3lsT AUGUST. 


1843-44. 


Whither exported. 


Philadelphia 
Charleston, S.C 
Savannah 


Richmond & Petersburg, Va. 
Alexandria, D. C 


ES IO Ona oe 


Apalachicola and Pensacola... 


Other ports 


Crewe etree enateee Bereee 


1845-46, 


Hhds, 


Bbls. 
2,448 
2,421 
1,198 

65 
1,288 
1,672 


1,215 
1,020 
158 
x 


1844-45, 


Hhds. 
49,442 
21,392 

4,426 

782 

6,062 

12,564 


4,500 


201 
3,534 
838 
760 


Bbls. 
6,794 
1,422 

95 
10 
543 
480 


208 
668 
102 
239 


Hhds. 
11,422 
8,478 
1,502 
483 
217 
5,492 
562 
1,590 
280 
3,257 
1,070 
42 


Bbls. 
217 
697 





11,493 


104,501 


10,561 


34,395 
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COMPARATIVE ARRIVALS, EXPORTS, AND STOCKS OF COTTON AND TOBACCO, AT 

NEW ORLEANS, FOR TEN YEARS-——-FROM IsT SEPT., EACH YEAR, TO DATE. 
COTTON—BALES. TOBACCO—HOGSHEADS. 

Stocks. Arrivals. Exports. Stocks. 

6,332 72,896 62,045 17,924 

7,556 71,493 68,679 7,673 

12,934 82,435 81,241 4,859 

4,700 92,509 89,891 4,873 

4,428 67,555 68,058 2,255 

14,490 53,170 54,667 2,758 

17,867 43,827 40,436 4,409 

10,308 28,153 30,780 1,294 

©m 9,570 37,588 35,555 3,834 

1836-37,... 605,813 588, 969 20,678 28,501 35,821 3,857 


EXPORTS OF MOLASSES FROM N, ORLEANS, FOR THREE YEARS, ENDING 31sT AUGUST 


1845-46, 1844-45, 1849-44, 
Whither exported. Hhds. Bbls. Hhds. Bbls. Hhds. Bbls. 
New York 3,002 17,515 i 34,322 1,882 15,744 
BOIS i, 56. 005. ciscde cecessens 580 13,925 5 11,575 "354 
Charleston, S. C 2 6,328 picasa: ae 
Savannah oil See 2,686 
Providence & Bristol, R. I... 579 280 7 1,051 
Boston... ili odsveesd 318 1,402 14,221 
Baltimore... psieadcksiieendorsend 185 5,181 10,943 
Norfolk... * 
Richmond & Petersburg, V Va. 27 3,767 
Alexandria, D. C... ee alk 428 
Mobile... s 10 13,464 
Apalachicola a ‘and Pensacola. . .- 2,039 
Other ports.. a a ee aia 671 


a 4,703 17,094 94,415 3,409 42,962 





EXPORTS OF FLOUR, PORK, BACON, LARD, BEEF, LEAD, WHISKEY, AND CORN, FOR 
THREE YEARS, FROM IsT SEPTEMBER TO 31ST AUGUST. 


1845-46. 


FLOUR. PORK. BACON. : WHISKEY. CORN. 
Destination. Barrels. Hhds. Cegs. Barrels. Sacks. 

New York............ k 88,228 2,873 309, 681 4,098 172,186 
BIR occbhickceecnes 89,164 846 190,504 139,364 150 289,523 
Philadelphia 29,783 1,238 69,153 70,113 647 3,67) 
Baltimore............++ 19,523 729 39,619 11,961 2,175 1,000 
Charleston,........... 7 2,828 1,962 5,677 4,620 8,982 87,953 
Other coastw’e ports 13,434 12,720 20,671 8,460 41,869 175,582 
Cuba... ee 7, 1,005 610 92,336 jicons pet a yee 
Other foreign ports, 279,931 28,354 64 168,621 174,086 211,674 





Total............ 573,194 272,319 21,042 790,904 718 58,181 941,589 
1844-45, 


FLOUR. PORK. BACON. LARD. . WHISKEY. CORN. 
Destination. Barrels. Barrels. Hhds. Kegs. igs. Barrels. Sacks. 
New York 74,802 56,046 1,565 119,967 345 2 592 30,051 
Boston................. - 75,960 79,617 = 74 
ee 3,638 17,242 39,275 
Baltimore.............. cisecsy Eee 2. 23. 163 
Charleston... acy 1,100 1,038 53: 9.332 
Other coastw’e ’e ‘ports 43,959 5,603 . 13,315 
23,787 520 BE.98F * iin 
Other foreign ports. 55,891 8,178 39,815 126,262 





Total...e.e0..042 279,137 181,409 12,082 468,338 707,439 32,360 220,295 








Destination. 
New York............ 
IE soc cddscuin e ccee 


Philadelphia.......... 
Baltimore 


RAs a0 sscipydccsss 
Other foreign ports. 
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EXPORTS OF FLOUR, PORK, BACON, LARD, BEEF, LEAD, WHISKEY, AND CORN-—-CONTINUED. 
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1843-44. 

SS. 2. te ion. a hon 
Barrels. arrels. * is . 4 s es 
48,323 219,756 5,104 324,776 264,834 2,216 44,367 
63,653 109,410 1,742 216,773 111,614 138 27,536 
ainica a 13,702 1,718 30,493 53,901 TSU... cesenan 
eikhen 11,939 1,217 25,831 12,561 5 Ope - 
1,395 2,255 3,986 8,924  .... 43038 2,010 
48,718 9,229 10,424 13,327 2455 33,536 60,278 
29,314 397 504 100,764 ........ cockes05,/s ke 
108,679 26,491 157 151,382 154,955 544 53,516 
300,082 393,179 24,852 872,270 600,320 42,127 204,28T 


The exports of beef amounted, in 1843-44, to 35,386 barrels ; in 1844-45, to 23,969 


barrels ; in 1845-46, to 58,162 barrels. 


IMPORTS INTO NEW ORLEANS, FROM THE INTERIOR, FOR SIK YEARS; FROM THE 


lsT SEPTEMBER TO THE 3lsT AUGUST, IN EACH YEAR. 


Articles. 
Apples ..........bbls. 
Bacon, asst....casks 


Bacon Hams, .hhds. 
Bacon in bulk...lbs. 


Bagging....... pieces 
Bale Rope...... coils 
Beans............bbls. 
Butter........... kegs 
Batter, ....60..és00 bbls 
Beeswax........ bbls 
Beeswax.......... lbs. 


Beef.. bbls. & tierces 
Beef, dried........lbs. 
Buffalo robes..packs 





- { La. & Mi..bales 
Z, Lake Sstecee wehaoe 
© | N. Ala. & Ten. 
+ Arkansas........ 
E* | Mobile.......... 
© | Florida........... 
© [ Texas.......e. 
Corn Meal...... bbls. 


Corn in ears.....bbls. 
Corn, shelled. .sacks 
Cheese......... boxes 


Coal, western.. bbls, 
Dried Peaches. bbls. 
Dried Apples... bbls. 


Flaxseed...... tierces 
BRE bskvcdnn sive bbls. 
PN, ftaingess boxes 
Furs......... bundles 
Feathers........ bags 
Hemp....... bundles 
MOE ihcicis ae dices ce 
ESS Re 
RS bundies 
Iron, Pig........tons 
pS PME 8 
| PS Sa ae bbls. 
Lard.....0.....ekegs 


1845-46, 
26,775 
95,213 
12,092 

492,700 
96,601 
56,678 
16,585 

"44,172 
1,494 
1,200 
4,920 

62,231 
98,200 
1,031 

765,315 
14,276 

222,677 
34,876 

6,356 
5,884 
4,249 
3,905 
358,573 
1,166,120 
57,392 
10,461 
135 
262,800 
137 

930 

823 
837,985 
28 

609 
4,607 
30,980 


334,969 


1844-45, 
26,515 
12,892 

8,358 
350,000 
111,324 

67,600 
7,006 


32,674 
58,200 
1,915 
688,244 
19,533 
198,246 
23,103 
12,123 
12,830 
25,159 
7,917 
139,686 
390,964 
39,091 
5,170 
385 
281,000 
474 
1,758 
2,181 
533,312 
118 

581 
5,403 
46,274 
117,863 
8,300 
37,296 
207 

167 
60,078 
245,414 








1843-44, 1849-43. 
43,969 67,803 
19,563 16,568 
19,070 13,588 

1,203,821 1,453,798 
100,216 89,721 
83,684 80,932 
7,619 8,878 
18,831 18,530 
500 894 
1,911 985 
510 =. 2.677 
49,363 17,549 
55,610 51,400 
5,445 5,135 
627,769 824,045 
13,234 14,280 
169,334 191,410 
21,835 30,511 
47,596 10,687 
12,916 3,331 
18,170 15,328 
3,769 5,415 
165,354 255,058 
360,052 427,552 
12,583 3,502 
3,913 «1,201 
1,419 —-1,026 
297,788 255,568 
1,112 718 
839 958 
4,273 13,480 
502,507 521,175 
43 37 

496 326 
4,568 1,484 
38,062 14,873 
76,490 45,957 
3,870 —‘1,700 
35,132 28,059 
100 211 

212 ~—-:1,433 
119,717 104,540 
373,341 307,871 








1841-42, 
26,443 
13,505 

9,220 
1,288,109 
60,307 
63,307 
10,993 
11,791 
284 
343 
3,300 
17,455 
60,812 
3,122 
583,328 
8,967 
118,629 
16,734 
4,565 
2,831 
5,101 
6,023 
240,675 
338,709 
2,710 
3,593 
1,130 
140,582 
863 
1,115 
863 
439,688 
45 


20,166 
322 

74 
18,207 
366,694 






1840-41, 
27,244 
11,231 

6,111 
2,593,057 
70,976 
65,613 
14,231 
14,074 
693 


oF 
221,233 
483 
1,041 
742 
496,194 
32 


1,733 
470 

450 
25,522 
2,480 
21,425 
512 

74 
9,672 
311,710 
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IMPORTS INTO NEW ORLEANS FROM THE INTERIOR—-CONTINUED. 


Articles. 1845-46, 1844-45, 1843-44. 184243, 1841-42, 1840-4]. 
Lime, western. bbls. 8,387 6,233 3,767 1,159 830 
eS SNe ae 785,394 732,125 639,269 571,949 472,556 
1,431 788 851 701 
Lead, white.. 7,853 888 30 50 
Molasses........ 132,363 105,086 64,852 66,183 
Oats... bbls. ‘& sacks 269,386 144,262 130,432 120,430 
6,979 7,499 6,443 
1,135 1,356 2,260 
Oil, ¢ castor.......bbls, 2,379 3,385 2,757 
Oil, lard . 2,606 2,413 2,647 
Peach Brandy.. 34 46 49 
Pickles..kegs & bbls. 1,316 218 1,154 
Potatoes. ........ 107,058 53,779 56,587 48,060 
369,601 216,960 412,928 204,643 244,442 
: ‘ 9,988 6,741 8,800 2,371 946 : 
Pork ii in » bulk. . 9,740,752 4,079,600 7,792,000 6,814,750 4,051,800 9,744,220 
Porter & Ale.. ‘bbls, 231 86 604 1,050 514 2,133 
Packing Yarn.reels 1,180 1,104 1,164 1,465 2,099 509 
Skins, deer.....packs 4,364 2,729 1,939 1,496 3,219 1,650 
3,103 4,105 4,714 1,588 3,416 6,501 
93,109 93,288 51,816 65,036 50,920 ikas ss 
3,633 6,076 7,399 2,627 1,932 150 
Shingles 13. 144,000 =. 361,561 + =147,000 114,000 155,000 
FRE 5,679 2,500,000 1,362,678 1,165,400 425,000 736,600 
Tallow...........bbls. 8,255 7,828 7,323 6,995 5,071 937 
‘Tobacco, leaf. .hhds. 72,896 71,493 82,435 91, “45 04 66,855 53,170 
‘Tobacco, chew.kegs 3,040 5,309 7,695 4,902 3,618 3,935 
bales 1,105 3,799 4,771 3,008 3,298 1,226 
Twine,.......bundles 734 1,951 2,099 1,903 1,175 1,009 
Whiskey........bbls, 117,104 97,651 86,947 83,597 63,345 73,873 
Window Glass. . bxs. 2,831 3,071 2,066 2,342 2,761 760 
Wheat.bbls & sacks 403,786 64,759 86,014 118,248 134,886 2,621 


RECEIPTS OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF PRODUCE FROM THE INTERIOR, FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING 3lsT oF AUGUST, 1546, WITH THEIR ESTIMATED AVERAGE 
AND TOTAL VALUE. 

Articles. Amount. Average. Value. 

[ee «bbls, 26,775 $53,550 

Bacon, assorted. "_hhds. “and casks 95.213 1,008,520 

Bacon, assorted , 4,272 98,256 

Bacon Hams............... : ierces 12,092 5 544,140 

Bacon, in bulk : 492,700 ce 20,939 

ihttiincrhadex<cs saniameoksuamnalisaae 96,601 . 917,710 

Bale Rope i 56,678 § 255,051 

| AS i bbls. 16,585 é 63,340 

Butter, ‘ i 44,172 176,688 

Butter s. 1,494 26,892 

3 1,200 : 54,000 
36,017 5 234,110 
a iabak sc ies wants oka eies ..tierces 26,214 340,782 

Beef, Ried. cssdcabavensonall Ibs. 98,200 5,892 

Buffalo Robes,.....................0. «packs 1,031 56,705 

Cotton .. 7 tie ae 1,053,633 33,716,256 

SE RTE. 3,905 9,762 

Corn, in ear. ak ie, 358,573 5 215,143 

Corn, shelled... sacks 1,166,120 é 1,341,038 

EE ee 57,392 2 00 114,784 

TS eRe boxes 10,461 3 00 31,383 

itd uals cacascaloanecaned bbls, 135 3 00 405 

Coal, Western 8. 262,800 50 131,400 

Dried Apples and Peaches.............. bbls. 1,067 2 00 2,134 

Feathers é 4,607 25 00 115,175 

Flaxseed i 323 8 00 6,584 
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Articles. 


Lead.. 
Lead, bar. 
Molasses, - stimated iia 
Oats.. eecwccceess 
Osinne .. 

Oil, Linseed 

Oil, Castor 

Oil, Lard 

Peach Brandy 
Potatoes.........++. 


kegs and boxes 
galls, 
.. bbls. and sacks 


Skins, a 
Skins, Bear 


Sugar, (estimated crop,) 

SOUT Ghy DA OOS iy anc cls vnckn vs ovndenocs dad bales 

Tallow. 

Tobacco, ‘Leaf. 

"Tobaoce, Stripes ...i. <issvvasschsoescdee hhds. 

Tobaeco, Chewing..........kegs and boxes 

Tobe DIOS acne os 0d docs ee ablpidans ceuiies bales 
bundles and boxes 


Wandow Srlege sb. 4k Aoiec. cece boxes 
Wis ks csc ivieo Womens bbls. and sdcks 
Other various articles—estimated at 


Total value 


1815-46. 
Ships. Barks. Brig gs. Sch’rs. Total. 
59 


157 
175 
219 
280 
136 
156 
37 234 
61 178 
30 141 
61 176 
64 181 


743 377 447 518 


Months. 
September. 
October .... 
November., 
December. 
January.... 
February... 


26 
39 
42 
62 
50 
32 


Beery 
August...... 


Total.... 2,085 


8. Boats. 


164 
234 
220 
245 
295 
293 
299 
294 
271 
184 
151 
117 


2,770 


Amount. 
837,985 
637 
30,980 
112,913 
71,270 
1,083 
45 
107,639 
334,969 
2,875 
8,387 
785,394 
1,431 
9,000,000 


107 ‘ 058 
369,601 
9,988 
9,740,752 
231 
1,180 
4,364 
64 
3,103 
3,633 
5,679 
186,650 
2,944 
8,255 
57,896 
15,000 
3,040 
1,105 
734 
225 
117,104 
2,831 
403,786 


26 
69 
74 
83 
118 
52 
93 
78 
32 
52 
93 
18 


9 
16 
25 
39 
48 
44 
4) 
34 
19 
12 

8 

3 


Average. 
$4 50 


10 00 
1 20 
3 00 

35 00 

50 00 

16 00 


19 00 
19 00 
15 00 


16 00 
2 50 
26 00 
55 00 
3 00 
18 00 
45 00 
100 00 
12 00 


9 2 50 


1844-45. 


6 
28 
29 
48 
nO 


on 


49 
34 
25 
14 
12 


10 11 


ee 


718 297 351 316 


409 


Value. 
$3,770,932 
900,000 
309,800 
135,495 
213,810 
37,905 
2,250 
1,722,224 
1,004,907 
51,750 
8,387 
1,963,484 
18,603 
1,71 0,000 
202,039 
13,958 
31,780 
45,201 
49,514 
810 
160,587 
2,956,808 
319,616 
389,630 


147,654 
10,265,750 
8,832 
148,590 
2,605,320 
1,500,000 
36,480 
2,762 
4,404 
675 
936,832 
11,324 
807,57 
5,000,000 


$77,193,464 
MONTHLY ARRIVALS OF SHIPS, BARKS, BRIGS, SCHOONERS, AND STEAMBOATS, FOR 
TWO YEARS, FROM IST SEPTEMBER TO 31ST AUGUST. 


Ships. barks. Brigs. Sch’ rs. Total. 8S, Boate. 


55 
105 
156 
188 
271 
904 
244 
194 


120 
165 
233 
289 
279 
272 
281 
242 
88 228 
84 168 
51 154 
42 99 


2,530 


1,682 
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COMPARATIVE PRICES OF MIDDLING TO FAIR COTTON, AT NEW ORLEANS, ON THE 
FIRST OF EACH MONTH, DURING A PERIOD OF FIVE YEARS—TOGETHER WITH 
TOTAL RECEIPTS AT NEW ORLEANS, AND THE TOTAL CROPS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


1846-46. 1844-46. 1848-44. 1842-43. 1841-49. 


Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 

- a 103 
oe 
74 84 a 104 
74 «84.0 10 
4 8 a 9 
. we 

6} a 10 
# 74a 10 
i 6h a 10 
64 a 10 
63 a 10 
64a... 


7 
7 
7 
7 
8 
8 
8 


1845-46. 1844-45. 1843-44. 1849-43, 1841-49, 

Bales. ; Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
Rec’pts N. Orl’s 1,053,633 979,238 910,854 1,089,642 740,155 
Crop of U.States 2,075,000 2,400,000 2,030,409 2,378,875 1,683,574 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF SUG4R ON THE LEVEE, AT NEW ORLEANS, ON THE IsT 
OF EACH MONTH FOR FIVE YEARS, 


1845-46, 1844-45, 1843-44. 1849-43, - 1841-49. 
Months. . Cents. 
September 


er aran 
moor 


SP PRrPePreereen 
me 
ePePerPe NP Tpre Pp 


ae 


> bb em me 
> 


iJ 


co & & tr tr Ge 0D 1D © 

mm mm 0 CO WH Oo 0 
OS a abeugs oad ee? * 
SEP rPrePePeepp fp 


a Oe 
wWNwNwweOWwWwr 
eS rererere ef & 


Se > 


August ............ 


bh 
> 
i) 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF MOLASSES ON THE LEVEE, AT NEW ORLEANS, ON THE 
lsT OF EACH MONTH FOR FIVE YEARS. 


1845-46, 1844-45, 1843-44. 1842-43, 1841-42. 

Months. " Cents. Cents. Cents. 
September........ 18 a Ql 23 
23 a 24 25 
November ........ 14 a 204 26 
December......... ie 20 a 2l 20 
January 224 a 23 18 
February........... 2 22 a 23 17 
~ 23 a 24 17 
23 a 25 15 
25 a 264 14 
24 a 25 16 
24 a 26 14 
254 a 264 13 


ePrererPreF Sf 
Se Pepe 


= PS 
SerpeerPrr = 
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COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FLOUR, AT NEW ORLEANS, ON Ist OF EACH MONTH, FOR FIVE YEARS. 


1845-46. +» 1844-45. 1843-44. 1849-43, 1841-49. 
Months. 3 Dollars. . 
September. a 


October........... 3§ a 
November 4a 
December......... 4a 
January 

February.......... 


3% a 
34 a 
4a 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF MESS AND PRIME PORK, AT NEW ORLEANS, ON THE Ist OF EACH 
MONTH, FOR TWO YEARS. 


1845-46. 1844-45. 


Months. Mess. Prime. . ime. 
September........ $17 a 17) 13 a 13) ws 64 
ih 124 i 64 
11 ‘ 
14 
10 
10 


“i 
8 
7 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CORN IN SACKS, AT NEW ORLEANS, ON THE Ist OF EACH MONTH, 
FOR FIVE YEARS. 


1845-46, 1844-45, 1843-44, 1849.43. 1841-42, 
Months. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 

September......... 40a 42 43 a 44 42a 43 33 a 34 60 a 63 
October 35 a 38 40a... 37 a 40 32 a 33 62 a 70 
November ........ 45 a 50 43 a 45 34 a 35 30 a 31 52a 55 
December 80 a 82 34 a 37 43 a 45 45 a 47 50 a 55 
January 55 a 63 37 a 38 36 a 38 34 a 35 50 a 53 
February.......... 40 a 50 38 a 40 32 a 33 26 a 28 38 a 44 
A7 a 52 40 a 41 35 a 35 28 a 30 40 a 42 

42 a 50 35 a 36 40 a 42 35 a 36 36 a 37 

40 a 50 35 a 38 40a 41 35 a 40 30 a 33 

35 a 40 28 a 32 33 a 35 34 a 35 30 a 31 

25 a 32 30 a 34 40 a 43 42a... 32 a 33 

30 a 35 34 a 36 40 a 45 40 a 42 33 a 36 





IMPORT OF CURED PROVISIONS INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


It will be seen, by the following abstract of a return ordered by the British House of 
Commons, that more than half of the whole imported cured provisions into the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain, &c., was received from the United States. This official return 
shows that there were imported into the United Kingdom, from the 5th of January to the 
5th of July, 1846, from all quarters, 93,322 ewts. of salted beef ; 27,135 of salted pork ; 
1,326 of bacon ; 5,447 of hams of all kinds. These articles having been admitted free 
of duty since the 18th of March, 1845, no account of the quantity retained for home 
consumption, or taken for ship stores, can be given subsequently to that date. The quan- 
tity retained for home consumption before the 18th of March is quite inconsiderable. 
There were taken for sea stores, during that period, 19,140 cwts. of salted beef, 5,957 
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of salted pork, and 596 of hams of all kinds. The quantities re-exported during the 
half-year are 705 ewts. of salted beef, 1,726 of salted pork, and 611 of hams of all kinds. 
More than the half of the whole imported cured provisions came from the United States ;— 
88,585 ewts. of salted beef, 15,454 of salted pork, 1,272 of bacon, and 1,130 of hams of 
all kinds. The nearestto America, in point of quantity, are the Hanseatic towns; which 
— to 2,711 cwts. The bulk of the re-exports were for Africa and the British 
colonies. 


Oe 


BALTIMORE FLOUR INSPECTIONS, 


The Baltimore Commercial Journal, (edited with care and industry by William G. 
Lyford, Esq.,) of Feb. 13, 1841, contains the inspection of wheat flour in the city of 
Baltimore, for each quarter of the year, commencing March, 1798, and ending with De. 
cember, 1840. That table was transferred to the pages of the Merchants’ Magazine, 
for June, 1841, (Vol. IV., No. 6, p. 569,) and now, for the purpose of continuing the 
table, we resume it, (being indebted to the same authentic source,) with September, 1840, 
the period at which the miller’s year begins, and close it with the end of June, 1845, as 
follows :— 

Barrels. Half-Barrels. 

Quarter ending with September, 1840, 136,628 8,075 
= December, ‘“ 198,530 9,907 
March, 1841, 166,264 6,474 

123,420 7,816 

624,842 32,272 

September, “ 144,115 8,810 

December, “ 179,217 8,586 

March, 111,441 4,412 

June, 99,965 4,A75 

534,738 26,283 

September, “ 150,893 9,480 

December, “ 186,502 8,595 

March, 111,765 3,186 

June, 102,473 7,440 

551,633 28,701 


September, bid Ni su anteadbecciens 170,880 
December, “ 167,780 
March, 116,274 
June, 98,642 


553,576 


September, “ 124,238 
December, “ 140,302 
March, a ienene eis 86,649 
June, 118,552 


469,741 


September, sh ice Sak sichdcineiiat Nil 114,387 
December, 233,726 
March, 224,449 
June, Cane? ene 180,320 6,067 


—_—_ —_—_— 


756,882 27,311 


The quantity of flour inspected during the year ending with June last, exceeds in 


amount any previous year, since 1798; the next largest being that which ended with 
June, 1840, which was 734,979 barrels, and 24,196 halt-barrels. 
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PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL MARINE 
DURING THE LAST FORTY-FIVE YEARS. 


A return has been presented to the British House of Commons, containing a retrospect 
of the progress of the British commercial marine since 1820. “ It may,” says the Lon- 
don Economist, be ealled a succinct history of the fate of the British mercantile navy 
from the time when Huskisson commenced, till the time when Peel and Russell almost 
completed, the transition from a restrictive to a free commercial policy.” In 1821, there 
entered inwards from the colonies, 2,532 British vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 
656,213 tons; there cleared outwards to the colonies, 2,698 British vessels, with an ag- 
gregate tonnage of 663,145 tons. In 1845, there entered inwards from colonial ports, 
5,685 British vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 1,895,529 tons; there cleared out- 
wards for colonial ports, 5,046 British vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 1,706,835 
tons. In the year 1821, there entered inwards, from foreign ports, 6,669 British vessels, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 863,691 tons; there cleared outwards for foreign ports, 
5,766 British vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 757,295 tons. In 1845, there enter. 
ed inwards from foreign ports, 13,817 British vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 
2,289,744 tons; there cleared outwards for foreign ports, 14,008 British vessels, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 2,427,552 tons. ‘The result is, that the comparative movements of 
British registered shipping making the voyage in 1821 and 1845, is as follows :— 


ENTERED. CLEARED. 
Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 
BOE 5 cs siwenba): <swhiawes 9,201 1,520,104 8,464 1,420,440 
19,502 4,185,273 19,054 4,134,387 























Increase,.....0....+« 10,301 2,665,169 10,590 2,713,947 


Making allowance for slight oscillations from year to year, the increase has been uniform 
and steady throughout the period; if anything, it has been in an accelerated ratio 
since 1840-41. 





Oe eee 


LOUISIANA DRY DOCK, AT NEW ORLEANS. 


This dock was built under the superintendence, and upon the plan of John S, Gil- 
bert’s Patent Balance Dock. It is capable of taking up ships of 1,200 tons, and drawing 
16 feet water, and all steamboats not exceeding 275 feet in length. The following are 
the rates of dockage charged on ships and steamboats, at the “ Louisiana Dry Dock :?— 


RATES FOR DOCKING SHIPS, AND DAILY USE OF|RATES FOR DOCKING STEAMBOATS, AND DAILY 
THE DOCK. USE OF DOCK. 


Rates for Rates | Rates for Rates 


Tons. docking. per day./ Tons. docking. p. day. 
Vessels under 100,...... $75 $14 | St'mboats und. 100,...... $95 $14 
100 and under 125,...... 80 16 | 100 and under 125,...... 100 16 
125 ‘6 es 85 18 | 125 a 150, ...4:. 106 18 
150 “ LGB iiss che 90 20 | 150 “ is 113 20 
175 ‘s » | NR 95 22 | 175 i Bb isanes 120 22 
200 “ | 100 24 | 200 “ ee 128 24 
225 “ BR cis 104 26 | 225 36 eae 136 26 
250 “ 7 108 28 | 250 es 1 145 28 
275 6 ee 112 30 275 as BO sivive 155 30 
300 “ | 115 32 | 300 “ 165 32 
325 te $58,.;..:. 120 34 | 325 ae | ee 176 34 
350 s i ee 126 36 | 350 - B75 00000 187 36 
375 ss 4085.06.00 133 38 | 375 a“ 4 EE 198 38 
400 ee BB iscas 140 40 , 400 “ a 210 40 
425 a ri | Pe 148 42 | 425 “ 450,...... 222 42 
450 % ig eee 156 44 | 450 ” 475, ....4. 234 44 
475 ‘“ S0R,....;. 164 46 475 * 500,...... 246 46 
500 * OO 173 48 500 * 523,...... 258 48 
§25 ae CO eee 182 50 | 525 sd 550,...... 270 50 
590 ss Bibs ides 191 52 | 550 a ae 285 52 

& 


emia o4 
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RAILROAD, CANAL, AND STEAMBOAT STATISTICS. 
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RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT ROUTE 


FROM NEW YORK TO BOSTON, VIA LONG ISLAND. 


Long Island Railroad, 96 miles. 

Steamboat, (from Greenport to _— 8 uae 32 

Norwich and I Es ccininaline teencncaunbad thehdbaplannaioaas 66 « 

Boston and Worcester “ a a 
Passengers leave New York by the South Ferry, for Brooklyn. 


Stopping places. Miles. From From Fare from 
New York. Boston. New York. 
New York, 0 


238 

Brooklyn, 237 

East New York,............ etebeng 232 $0 124 
Union Course,.........0..sserrssessceres 230 0 184% 
Jamaica, 226 0 25 
Brushville, 223 0 314 
Hempstead lene 3 219 0 374 
Hicksville, ... toe 211 0 44 
F armingdale, . 0 62 
Deerpark, 0 69 
Suffolk Station, 1 00 
Medford Station,............0.0.seesss0e 1 183 
St. George’s Manor, 1 €24 
Riverhead, ............... 1 624 
Mattetuck, 1 624 
Southold, 1 623 
Greenport, 96 2 00 
New London, 120 

Allyn’s Point, 128 

Norwich, 135 

ty vcs dese canhemekiedwateceuns 194 

NES: ls citcdevescudiitikseeccawthesss 44 238 4 00 


Cars leave the depot in Brooklyn, daily, Sundays excepted, for Boston, via Norwich 
and Worcester, at7 A. M. Returning, cars leave Boston at 84 A. M., by the same 
route. Time through, 104 hours. 

Stages are in readness, on the arrival of trains at the several stations, to take passen- 
gers, at low fares, to all parts of Long Island. A steamboat, also, leaves Greenport for 
Sag Harbor, on the arrival of the cars. 


— lt 


ew 
“DLN ONOEK AAV DEW RD OK © 


The foregoing tabular statement of the Long Island Railroad route, between New 
York and Boston, is from the fourth edition, published the present, year, of Disturnell’s 
valuable Guide Book, giving the particulars of all the important lines of travel through 
the Middle, Northern, and Eastern States, It is patronized by most of the railroad and 
steamboat companies in those regions of country, and may be relied upon for its general 
accuracy. It should be in the possession of every traveller, as he will find information 
that will well repay him for the trifling cost of the work, 


Pe ee 


STATISTICS OF ALL THE CANALS OF NEW YORK. 


We are indebted to the polite attention of A, C. Face, Esq., the Comptroller of the 
State of New York, for a copy of his valuable reports made to the convention for revis- 
ing the constitution of the State, in obedience to a resolution of that body, of June 18th, 
1846. The answer to one of the requirements of the resolution, which we publish be- 
low, shows the revenues of all the canals taken as one system, the expenses of all of them, 
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and their nett revenue. This statement shows, that if all the canals were paid for, the 
nett revenue over the expenses of repairs would have been $1,657,427 11, for the fiscal 
year ending 30th of September, 1845. It appears that the tolls of the lateral canals are so 
nearly equal to the expenses of repairs, that the nett revenue of the Erie and Champlain 
Canals differs only $6,000 from all the canals besides. 

A TABULAR STATEMENT OF THE TOTAL RECEIPTS FROM TOLLS AND RENT OF SURPLUS WATER, 


AND OF EXPENDITURES FOR ALL PURPOSES, IN EACH YEAR, FROM 1826 ro 1845, IncLUsivE, 
SHOWING THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE RECEIPTS AND THE EXPENDITURES. 


REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


Tolls. Rent of surplus Total receipts. Canal commis- Superintendents 


$844,508 02 
880,454 09 
829,535 10 
815,239 58 

1,042,699 24 
748,561 29 


2,679 70 
2,464 18 
2,707 33 


$844,508 02 
881,134 09 
831,002 10 
817,919 28 

1,045,163 42 
751,268 


sioners. 
$403,255 91 
153,551 67 
92,310 92 
48,698 21 
18,255 81 
11,377 68 


of repairs, 
$124,652 51 
284,654 16 
224,227 25 
255,739 55 
229,850 66 
168,715 53 


723 00 

325 00 
5,763 50 
1,632 50 
2,836 00 
1,180 50 
1,170 00 
2,776 00 
4,768 18 
1,878 86 
1,979 00 
1,241 25 
2,180 00 
1,525 87 


1,112,194 74 
1,388,055 53 
1,381,051 52 
1,482,063 11 
1,595,619 48 
1,324,429 27 
1,464,105 16 
1,653,007 56 
1,602,059 10 
1,987,807 85 
1,795,184 80 
1,052,587 83 
2,386,277 34 
2,374,007 56 


1,112,917 
1,388,380 
1,387,715 
1,484,595 6 
1,598,455 
1,325,609 
1,465,275 
1,655,783 
1,606,827 
1,989,686 7 
1,797,463 80 
1,953,829 08 
2,388,457 34 
2,375,533 43 


32,990 81 
35,264 66 
17,355 08 
20,309 13 
13,302 89 
61,917 03 
84,218 49 
43,169 12 
20,062 33 
39,735 61 
111,235 75 
44,747 43 
71,618 10 
103,965 01 


350,426 89 
377,783 40 
471,106 90 
441,367 54 
392,444 22 
486,412 41 
476,995 22 
381,903 15 
389,247 94 
380,365 56 
432,105 71 
378,618 45 
444,344 98 
526,001 30 





$28,661,548 17 $39,977 87 $28,701,526 04 $1,427,341 
TABULAR STATEMENT.—CONTINUED. 


Weigh- 
masters. 


69- $7,216,953 33 


Expenses of col- 


lectors and in- Miscellaneous. 


$3,511 48 
29,408 61 
45,884 62 
20,988 72 
15,198 38 
16,640 49 
15,355 64 
42,271 93 
13,108 45 
13,456 72 
26,576 60 
19,187 47 
24,346 64 
26,355 414 
112,018 93 
41,169 30 
46,880 17 
60,714 63 
74,634 59 
60,716 32 


Total payments, 


$531,675 73 
494,701 05 
393,517 99 
357,587 52 
292,673 76 
224,419 83 
428,964 78 
487,797 32 
534,897 82 
510,524 76 
467,599 33 
608,993 60 
622,027 29 
504,757 534 
575,020 58 
514,517 55 
642,584 30 
531,145 56 
636,857 72 
738,106 32 


Difference. 


$31,832 29 
386,433 04 
437,484 11 
460,331 76 
752,489 66 
526,848 79 
683,952 96 
900,583 21 
852,817 20 
974,070 85 
1,130,856 15 
716,616 17 
843,247 87 
1,151,026 023 
1,031,806 70 
1,475,169 16 
1,154,879 50 
1,422,683 52 
1,751,599 62 
1,637,427 11 


spectors. 
$255 83 
26,636 61 
27,042 33 
27,054 41 
24,991 03 
25,662 63 
25,760 85 
27,875 08 
28,816 14 
30,610 07 
31,064 42 
35,804 93 
30,116 62 
47,262 00 
47,972 05 
47,956 86 
47,210 12 
42,558 21 
41,535 84 
42,438 09 





$658,624 17 $87,026 05 $708,425 104 $10,098,370 344 $18,603,155 694 
In 1834 and 1835, the expenses for the repairs and maintenance of the canals aver- 


aged $522,711 for each year. This embraced the Erie, Champlain, Oswego, Cayuga ‘ 
and Seneca, Chemung and Crooked Lake Canals. 
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In 1837 and 1838, after the Chenango Canal was completed and added to the six ca- 
nals before named, the expenses for repairs and maintenance averaged $615,510 for each 
of the two years referred to. 

From 1841 to 1845, after the Oneida Lake Canal, and fifty-two miles of the 
Genesee Valley Canal were added, the expenses have averaged a little less than in 1837 
and 1838, being $612,642 for each of the last five years. The expenses of the last year 
are $125,464 above the average of the five years. ‘The average expenses of the Erie 
and Champlain Canals, for five years, is $483,127 09 for each year; the expenses of 
1845 being $99,023 above the average of the five years. 

The tolls of the Erie and Champlain Canals, for the last five years, average 
$1,988,726 32 for each year. The average for the preceding five years, that is, from 
1836 to 1840, inclusive, is $1,464,845 63. The tolls of 1845, on the Erie and Cham- 
plain Canals, are $235,540 above the average of the last five years, and $759,421 above 
the average of the five years from 1836 to 1840. 

The tolls of all the canals average for the last five years, $2,099,233 07, and for the 
preceding five years from 1836 to 1840, $1,527,844 11. Average increase for the last 
five years over the preceding five years, $571,388 96. 
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TO PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 


Tue Southern States have of late evinced a considerable interest in the subject of 
manufactures ; and we notice by the journals from that region, the esteblishment of vari- 
ous branches in several of the slave States. A gentleman, residing at Augusta, Ga., 
wrote us some time since, in regard to the establishment of a paper-mill in that city, re- 
questing us to call the attention of paper-makers to the facilities that would be afforded 
to a competent person to engage in the business at Augusta; which we should have doue 
before, but the letter was mislaid, and the subject passed out of our mind. We therefore 
give below a large part of the letter, as it seems to offer extraordinary advantages to any 
one who may feel disposed to accept the proposition of the writer.* 


Aveusta, Ga., July 13, 1846. 
Freeman Hunt, Esq. 

Dear Sir:—Although a stranger to you, save from being one of your subscribers, | 
have taken the liberty of inquiring, whether you can inform me of a good paper manufac- 
turer who would like to come south, and enter jointly, with a responsible partner, for its 
manufacture. This place, situated at a central point of communication, with Savannah 
and Charleston on the one side, and an immense country, including two-thirds of the 
best populated portion of Georgia on tthe other, will very soon have a canal completed, 
which has been built at an expense of more than $150,000, expressly for manutacturing 
purposes. It has seemed to me, that no more profitable enterprise could be entered into 
than this, for the following brief reasons. We have not a single mill in Georgia or Ala- 
bama. The whole supplies of paper consumed in those States, are procured from north- 
ern places, with the exception of a small portion supplied by two mills working at Green- 
ville, 5. C., the principal supplies from those mills being sold at this place. A mill at Au- 
gusta, properly managed, would have a decided advantage over one at any other place, end 
particularly those of Greenville, as the whole material for manufacturing, and the paper 
when manufactured, has to be transported by wagons a distance of over 200 miles. The 
facilities for procuring rags, &c., will be very great, owing to our connection by railroad, 
via a large country in Carolina and Georgia, and our river connection with Savannah. 
Labor, also, is cheap with us, and all the expenses of living are low. This, added to the 
extreme healthiness of the city, would, I think, make it desirable for any person who 
could be aware of the many advantages which are offered to enter into it. 

** * * * * * JT am fully aware of its success, and would enter one-half with a 
practical workman who would come out. Printing and wrapping-paper could be sold in 
immense quantities, and also good manufactured writing-paper. 








* The name of the writer will be given on application to the Editor of the Merchants’ 
Magazine. 

+ Connected with a railroad through its very centre, and by water communication for 
small boats in another direction. 
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PROGRESS OF INVENTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In the Merchants’ Magazine for June, 1844, we compiled, from the Patent Report of 
Mr. Ellsworth for 1843, and other sources, a few facts illustrative of the “* Progress of In- 
vention and Manufactures in the United States.” This article, Mr. Putnam, the intelli- 
gent American bookseller in London, published in his “ American Facts,” which em- 
braces “ notes and statistics relative to the government, resources, manufactures,” etc., 
etc., of the United States, adding the following statements in regard to the inventive ge- 
nius of our countrymen, closing with a parliamentary document from England, which 
we also give below :— 


A great part of the machinery used in cotton-mills in England, is either entirely Ameri- 
can in its origin, or has American improvements that are essential to its perfection. The 
card-making and reed-making machines are American inventions. The nail-machines, 
the screw-machines, the pin-machines, the hook-and-eye machines, all originated in the 
United States. The present improved method of bleaching fabrics of all kinds, which 
has so essentially simplified the former tedious and expensive process, is the invention of 
Mr. Samuel W. Wright, formerly of New Hampshire, who has been the originator of 
several labor-saving machines, generally adopted in this country. He has recently per- 
fected a process for making paper from straw, that bids fair to revolutionise the present 
mode both as regards quality and cost. 

EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT ON EXPORTATION OF MACHINERY, (HOUSE OF COMMONS,) 

APRIL, 1841 

Question 1544. “Chairman.—Are we indebted to foreigners, to any great extent, for 
inventions in machinery ? Answer.—I should say that the greatest portion of new inven- 
tions lately introduced in this country have come from abroad ; but I would have it to be 
understood, that by that I mean, not improvements in machines, but rather, entirely new 
inventions. There are certainly more improvements carried out in this country ; but I 
apprehend that a majority of the really new inventions, that is, of new ideas altogether 
in the carrying out of a certain process by new machinery, or in a new mode, have orig- 
jnated abroad, especially in America.” 





AROMATIQUE VEGETABLE DISTILLATIONS. 


The application of chemistry to the arts of life, has produced a curious result, and one 
likely to be valuable in cookery and commerce. M. Milot, of the Academy of Sciences, 
has succeeded in obtaining by distillation, in a pure, colorless, and liquid form, all the 
properties of the various culinary vegetables. Thus he can put up a bottle of carrots, 
parsnips, turnips, or onions, and you may carry it all over the world, certain of having 
with you the true flavor of the vegetable. A table-spoonful is enough for one pound of 
meat. The secret lies in the mode of distillation, by which the offensive parts of the 
vegetable are left. It is already an object with commercial men to export these essences, 
which are termed aromatique, to the French colonies, and with the government there is 
an intention of using them extensively in the navy. 





COTTON FACTORY IN FLORIDA. 


A few enterprising citizens of Pensacola, established in Arcadia, a short distance from 
the former place, about a year ago, a cotton factory. The Pensacola Gazette says :— 


“ The building is ninety-four by thirty-eight, two stories high from attic to basement, 
nine hundred and sixty spindles, forty operatives, all black girls, from fifteen to twenty 
years, and are mostly all married, and look as happy and contented with their vocation as 
it has been our lot to see anywhere ; they are comfortably lodged, well fed, well clothed, 
and kindly treated ; twenty-four looms, making part twilled and part cotton cloths, aver- 
aging four thousand yards a week, and will shortly increase to six thousand, or three 
millions per year. The cost of the building and machinery is something near $60,000, 
and five citizens here are the proprietors.” 

VOL. XIV.——-NO. IV. Q7 
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INCREASED DEMAND FOR DIAMOND-DUST. 


The demand for diamond-dust, within a few years, has increased very materially, on 
account of the increased demand for all articles that are wrought by it ; such as cameos, 
intaglios, &c. Recently there has been a discovery made of the peculiar power of dia- 
mond-dust upon steel—it gives the finest edge to all kinds of cutlery, and threatens to 
displace the hone of Hungary. It is well known that in cutting a diamond, (the hardest 
substance in nature,) the dust is placed on the teeth of the saw, to which it adheres, and 
thus permits the instrument temake its way through the gem. To this dust, too, is to be 
attributed solely the power of man to make brilliants from rough diamonds; from the 
dust is obtained the perfection of the geometrical symmetry which is one of the chief 
beauties of the mineral, and also that adamantine polish which nothing can injure or af- 
fect, save a substance of its own nature, The power of the diamond upon steel is 
remarkable: it is known to paralyze the magnet in some instances—and may there not 
be some peculiar operation upon steel with which philosophers have not yet taught us to 
be familiar? How is it that a diamond cast into a crucible of melted iron converts the 
latter into steel? Whatever may be said, it is evident that the diamond-dust, for sharp- 
ening razors, knives, and cutlery, is a novelty which is likely to command the attention 
of the public, whether or not it is agreed that there is anything beyond the superior hard- 
ness of the dust over the steel to give that keenness of edge that has surprised all who 
have used it. 





MANUFACTURE OF PRESSED GLASS TUMBLERS, 


The following comprehensive account of the manufacture of pressed glass tumblers, 
is derived from a correspondent of the Christian Mirror :— 


“In the first place, the workmen have a brass mould, consisting of a solid mass, about 
as large over as a half-peck measure, containing a hollow in it exactly of the form of the 
tumbler to be made, with a follower of brass of the same form, but so much smaller as 
to fit the inside of the tumbler. When the two parts of the mould are put together, the 
space between them is the exact thickness of the vessel required. In the process of man- 
ufacturing, three men and two boys are required. ‘The first thing done, is for one of the 
men to dip an iron rod in the melted glass, and move it about until he has a sufficient 
quantity of the fluid mass on the end of his rod; he then holds over the hollow of the 
mould, and, with a pair of shears, cuts off what he judges to be just enough to constitute 
the tumbler. Instantly the other man brings down the follower with level power, and 
the melted glass is so compressed as to fill the cavity of the mould. He then turns his 
mould bottom up, with a little blow, and the tumbler drops red hot upon the stone table. 
One of the boys, with an iron rod, having a little melted glass on its end, presses it on 
the bottom of the tumbler, and it slightly adheres. He then holds it in the mouth of a 
glowing furnace, turning it rapidly, till it is almost in a melted state, when the third man 
takes it, and whirling the rod and tumbler on a sort of arm of a chair, he holds a smooth 
iron tool against the edge of the tumbler till all the roughness is removed from its edges, 
when a boy takes the rod from him, and, by a slight stroke on the end of it, drops the 
tumbler, and places it in a hot oven to cool gradually. These five hands will make a 
beautiful tumbler in about forty seconds, or about one hundred in an hour.” 


Aan 





WHIP MANUFACTORY AT CAMDEN. 


An extensive whip manufactory has been established on the Burlington road, four miles 
from Camden, N. J., where large quantities of whips are made—from the cheapest kind 
up tothe most elegant, with silver-mounted handles—for supplying the western and 
southern country, and also for export to London. ‘The proprietor of the factory is Mr. 
Samuel Fitch. 
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DEBTS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Tur following statement embraces the debts of all the canals, the debts of the railroads 
which have failed to pay interest, and the debt of the general fund, being the aggregate 
of the direct debt on which the State is now paying interest. The first column shows the 
amount of principal payable in each year; second, the interest payabie in each year on 
the whole debt; third, the amount of principal and interest payable in each year, from 
1st of June, 1846, to the maturity of the stock or debt. This table is a consolidation of 
three tables in the valuable report of A. C. Fiaee, Esq., the Comptroller of the State, 


made to the Convention, July 7th, 1846:— 


Principal actually Interest actually 
Year. payable in each payable in each Total. 
year. 


year, 
1846, from Ist June to 30th Sept., $582,304 00 $443,956 56 $1,026,260 56 
1847, 30th September,......... 13,000 60 1,259,480 56 1,272,480 56 
1848, “ 1,952,843 00  —*1,292187 50 3,175,030 50 
1849, setters 2,149,400 00 1,091,706 69 3,241,106 69 
1850, 436,000 00 976,534 85 1,412,534 85 
1851, adit 1,732,846 65 926,218 19 2,659,064 84 
1852, 467,000 00 862,897 40 1,329,897 40 
1853, 834,877 40 834,877 40 
1854, 826,627 40 1,346,627 40 
1855, 803,877 40 803,877 40 
1856, 653,877 40 5,301,772 99 
1857, 570,838 30 570,838 30 
1858, 3,158,605 34 532,605 73 3,691,211. 07 
1859, 250,000 00 410,658 03 660,658 03 
1860, 1,293,100 00 383,886 53 1,676,986 53 
1861, ‘ 3,682,974 23 220,810 38 3,903,784 61 
1862, 1,900,000 00 111,986 50 2,011,986 50 
1863, 29,486 50 29,486 50 
1864, WEN d 587,700 00 19,243 25 606,943 25 
1865, 28,000 00 1,540 00 29,540 00 








$23,401,668 81 $12,183,296 57 $35,584,965 38 





FOREIGN BANKING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Sr. Pererssvrcu. Accounts are kept here, and, for the most part, throughout Russia, 
in rubles of 100 copecks. ‘The banks of St. Petersburgh are— 

1. The Imperial Loan Bank, established in 1786, among the statutes of which are the 
following :—the capital of the bank shall consist of thirty-three millions of rubles, twenty- 
two millions for the nobility, and eleven millions for the towns. The bank shall be im- 
mediately under the Emperor. It shall lend money at 5 per cent interest, and pay 44 per 
cent interest on deposits. It shall grant assurances on houses, &c., at 14 per cent premi- 
um, on three-fourths of the value of the property as fixed by sworn appraisers, It shall 
discount bills, but not at a higher rate than 4 per cent per mensem, 

2. The Assignation Bank, which is a bank of issue. And— 

3. The Commercial Bank, established in 1818, which is, to a certain extent, a transfer 
deposit bank, as it receives in deposit, gold and silver bullion, and keeps a current ac- 
count of it at an annual charge of 4 per cent, and transfers such bullion in sums not less 
than 500 rubles, from one account to another, also at a charge of 4 per cent. These 
banks have agencies in all the most important places of trade throughout Russia. 


NS A RE aoe 
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Warsaw : caritaL or Potanp. Accounts are kept here in florins (zlots,) at 30 gros- 
chens, at 10 Pfennigs, formerly at 18 Pfennigs. 

The Bank of Warsaw, established in 1830, issues notes of 5, 10, 50, 100, 500, and 
1,000 florins. The capital consists of mortgages on domains, amounting to forty mil- 
lions, and of sixteen millions of paper money. It is a loan and discount bank, and its 
principal object is to keep down the extraordinary high rate of interest which generally 
prevails throughout Poland. 

Hamsvureu. Accounts are kept here in marks, at 16 schillings, at 12 pfennigs. The 
Bank of Hamburgh was established in 1619, and consists of — 

1. A Transfer Deposit Bank, at which payments of 100 marks are made by transfer- 
ring from one account to another. It is the common bank of all the merchants, and the 
medium of payment is bars of silver, valued according to weight at certain fixed prices, 
A fine of 3 per cent is levied on those who transfer more bullion than stands to their 
credit. Depositors may inspect their stock of bullion every morning till nine o’clock. 
The bank is closed every year from the Ist to 15th January, and on Sundays and 
holidays. 

2. A Loan Bank, at which money is advanced on gold and silver articles, to the extent 
of three-fourths of their value, at 6 per cent per annum, interest. If the articles pledged 
contain pearls and precious stones, they are weighed merely as gold, and reckoned ac- 
cordingly; if the interest be not regularly paid every six months, but remains in arrear 
eighteen months, they are put up to auction after the expiration of that period. As the 
bank is closed from Ist to 14th January, no transfers of bullion can be made until the 15th 
January. There is also an association of several of the chief commercial houses, by 
which advances are made upon imperishable property, and bills discounted. 

Leirsic: In THE Kiyepom or Saxony. Accounts are kept here, and throughout the 
kingdom of Saxony, in dollars, at 24 groschens, at 12 pfennigs. 

The Discount Bank of Leipsic, with a capital of 250,000 specie dollars, in 500 shares 
of 500 dollars each, in addition to discounting bills, and transacting other banking busi- 
ness, issues notes of 100 specie dollars each, which freely circulate in trade, as they are 
payable on demand. One-half of the profits of the bank is divided among the share- 
holders, and with the other half the expenses are paid, and a reserve fund formed. 


Genoa. The Bank of Genoa was established in 1407, under the name of the St. 
George’s Bank ; its transactions were, however, suspended in 1746, in consequence of 
several untoward events arising from war, and entirely ceased on the annexation of Ge- 
noa to France ; but were renewed in 1814, and are still continued. The shares of the 
bank, for which the customs, salt, and other duties of the present Duchy of Genoa are 
assigned, are of variable value, and bear interest at from 2 to 24 per cent. 

The four Deposit Banks receive money, without, however, paying interest on it, and 
return itin the same description of coin in which it was deposited, or in bank notes, 
which circulate as hard cash. No embargo can be placed on moneys deposited in any of 
the banks. 

Srocxuotm. Accounts are kept here and throughout Sweden, in rix dollars, at 48 
skillings, at 12 pfennigs. 

The paper money has consisted, since 1777, of bank notes of one rix dollar, which 
have borne a variable value in exchange for silver coin ; for instance, in 1829, one rix 
dollar in silver was worth 128 skillings in bank notes, or 100 rix dollars in silver were 
worth 266 rix dollars in bank notes. 

The bank was established in 1657. 

Accounts are kept throughout Norway in specie dollars, at 5 orts; or in marks, at 24 
skillings. The paper money in which payments are, for the most part, made, consists of 
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notes of 100, 50, 10, 5, 1, 4, and one-fifth specie dollars, which are issued by the bank 
at Drontheim, but which lose about 40 per cent in exchange for coin. 

Brussets. Accounts are kept here, and throughout Belgium, either in florins, at 100 
cents, as in Holland; or in francs, at 100 centimes, as in France. 

The Bank of Brussels has a capital stock of fifty millions, in 100,000 shares, at 500 
florins each. It receives deposits, discounts bills, and transacts the monetary business of 
the government, and has various branches. The shares bear an interest of 5 per cent 
in addition to the dividend. Since 1827, a bank has existed at Antwerp, at which a 
credit may be opened on a deposit of bullion, and payments made by a transfer of such 
bullion from one account to another. In addition to transacting other banking business, 
the bank issues notes of 500 to 1,000 florins. 

BorDEAUX: CAPITAL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE Grronpr. Accounts are kept here as 
in the other parts of France. 

The Bank of Bordeaux is a private establishment, in 2,000 shares, of 1,000 francs 
each. It discounts bills on Bordeaux and Paris, at 44 and 5 per cent, and issues notes of 
500 to 10,000 francs each. 

Paris. Accounts are kept here in francs, at 100 centimes, and in retail trade, also in 
francs, at 20 sous, at 5 centimes, 

The Bank of France, at Paris, was chartered in 1803, with privileges, at first, for 15 
years; but in 1806, they were extended till 1843. Its capital consists of one hundred 
and eight millions of francs, in 90,000 shares of 1,200 francs each, which bear interest at 
6 per cent. Only 67,900 shares can be transferred from one individual to another, as the 
remaining 22,100 shares belong to the bank. The price of a share is generally from 
1,600 to 2,000 francs. The bank is privileged to issue notes payable to bearer on de. 
mand, to discount bills, to make advances on government paper, bullion, and precious 
stones, and to transact other usual banking business. In addition to the ordinary divi- 
dend, two-thirds of the clear profits are divided half-yearly among the shareholders, the 
other third being carried to a reserve fund. The court of directors is composed of 20 
members. The governor must be a proprietor of 100 shares, at least, and each of the 
deputy governors must be a proprietor of 50 shares at least. 

The Discount Bank at Paris, is also a joint stock bank, with a capital of thirty mil- 
lions of francs, in 20,000 shares of 1,000 francs each, and 20,000 shares of 500 francs 
each. The notes issued by this bank are of 500, 400, 300, 200, and 100 francs each, 
and are readily received, as they are at all times convertible. 





BRITISH-AMERICAN LAND COMPANY. 


The annual meeting of the proprietors of this company was held on the 31st of March, 
1846, at the London Tavern, London, for the purpose of receiving the report of the di- 
rectors, and other business. Mr. A. Gillespie, in the chair. The report was read to the 
meeting as drawn up by the directors—from which it appears that there has been a dim- 
inution in the sales of land effected within the year; the amount being 14,125§ acres, 
for a sum of £8,992 18s, 6d., or'lls. 6d. per acre ; while those reported in 1844 were 
22,4624 acres, for £14,160, or 11s. 0} per acre. On the whole, the affairs of the compa- 
ny in Canada were improved during the year. The available assets there on the 31st of 
December, 1844, were :—Cash, £648 ; produce on land, £719 ; cotton factory shares, 
£455 ; total, £1,822. Reduced by subsequent remittance to London, £277; being 
£250 sterling ; total, £1545. The assets on the 31st of December, 1845, were—cash, 
£426 ; produce, £657 ; cotton factory, £500; railway shares deposit, £250 ; new land 
purchased, £100 ; bills and notes, £262; total, £2,195, 
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BANK OF ENGLAND WEEKLY RETURNS. 
We publish below an official account of the condition of the Bank of England, made, 
pursuant to an act of Parliament, for the weeks ending (on Saturday,) as follows:— 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


1846, 1846, 


July August Ist. 
£29, 319, 945 £29,292 ,320 


11,015,100 11,015,100 
9.984,900 2,984,900 
12,875,243 12,854,618 
2,437,702 2,437,702 


Notes issued, 


Government debt,.......... 
Other securities, 

Gold coin and bullion,.... 
Silver bullion,............006 


1846, 


August 8th. 
£29,386,305 


11,015,100 
2,984,900 
12,935,426 
2,450,879 


1846. 


August 15th. 
£29,456,535 


11,015,100 
2,984,900 
12,958,912 
2,497,623 





£29,312,945 £29,292,320 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


1846. 1846. 
July 25th. August Ist. 
£14,553, 000 = £14,553,000 
3,508,378 3,597,679 
3,438,401 3,793,610 
14,305,311 13,449,388 
940,024 943,423 


Proprietor’s capital,....... 


Public deposits,* 
Other deposits, 
Seven day and other bills, 


£29,386,305 


1846. 
August 8th. 
£14,553,000 

3,603,683 
5,014,200 
12,456,737 

952,056 


£29,456,535 


1846. 
August 15th. 
£14,553,000 

3,611,298 
6,135,636 
"10,794,523 
905,994 





£36,745,144 £36,337,100 


£36,579,676 


£36,000,451 


12,961,735 
13,848,421 
8,601,335 
588,960 


12,961,735 
13,984,578 
9,075,160 
558,203 


12,962,560 12,961,735 
14,583,407 14,068,257 
8,562,695 8,796,875 

636,482 510,233 


£36,745,144 £36,337,100 £36,579,676 $36,000,451 


Government securities,t.. 
Other securities, 





* Including exchequer, savings’ banks, commissioners of national debt, and dividend 
accounts. 
t Including dead weight annuity. 





BRITISH POST-OFFICE RETURNS FOR 1846. 


The post-office returns recently presented to parliament possess considerable interest. 
The payments into the exchequer, from the revenue of the post-office in the year amount- 
ed to £753,000, and the nett profit to the exchequer, after deducting the expenses, 
£47,581 17s. ‘The gross receipt of the post-office for the year ending the 5th of Janua- 
ry was £1,927,906, from which was deducted £52,469 9s. 74d. for returning refused, 
mis-sent, and re-directed letters, over-charges, and returns, making the nett receipt of 
revenue £1,875,436 14s. 93d. The charges of management as detailed, were 
£1,114,849 2s. 6d., and payments made, of which £10,307 10s. was for pensions, mak- 
ing the total payments out of the revenue of the post-office in its progress to the exche- 
quer, £1,125,594 5s., which with £3,157 10s. 24d., the difference in amount of balances 
and bills outstanding at commencement and close of the year, reduced the payments into 
the exchequer to the amount stated (£753,000.) Of payments out of the exchequer, 
£705,418 3s. was paid for expenses connected with the packet-service—of which 
£655,418 3s. was on account of the packet-service defrayed from grants of parliament 
for naval service, and £50,000 to the East India Company towards the expense of 
steam-communication with India by way of the Red Sea and Bombay, according to the 
agreement made with the company in 1837, voted in the estimates for misce}laneous ser- 
vices, The several accounts in the returns are given in detail. 
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RULES FOR GETTING RICH: 
OR, HINTS FOR MERCHANTS AND BUSINESS MEN. 


A.most every merchant has been rich, or at least prosperous, at some point of his life ; 
and if he is poor now, he can see very well how he might have avoided the disaster 
which overthrew his hopes. He will probably see that his misfortunes arose from ne- 
glecting some of the following rules :— 

Be industrious. Everybody knows that industry is a fundamental virtue in the man 
of business. But it is not every sort of industry which tends to wealth, Many men 
work hard to do a great deal of business, and, after all, make less money than they 
would if they did less. Industry should be expended in seeing to all the details of busi- 
ness—in the careful finishing up of each separate undertaking, and in the maintenance 
of such a system as will keep everything under control. 

Be economical. This rule, also, is familiar to everybody. Economy is a virtue to be 
practised every hour in a great city. It is to be practised in pence as much as in pounds, 
A shilling a day saved, amounts to an estate in the course of a life. Economy is espe- 
cially important in the outset of life, until the foundations of an estate are laid. Many 
men are poor all their days, because, when their necessary expenses were small, they did 
not seize the opportunity to save a small capital, which would have changed their for- 
tunes for the whole of their lives. 

Stick to the business in which you are regularly employed. Let speculators make their 
thousands in a year or day; mind your own regular trade, never turning from it to the 
right hand or the left. If you are a merchant, a professional man, or a mechanic, never 
buy lots or stocks unless you have surplus money which you wish to invest. Your own 
business you understand as well as other men; but other people’s business you do not 
understand. Let your business be some one which is useful to the community. All such 
occupations possess the elements of profits in themselves, while mere speculation has no 
such element. 

Never take great hazards. Such hazards are seldom well balanced by the prospects 
of profit; and if they were, the habit of mind which is induced is unfavorable, and ge- 
nerally the result is bad. ‘To keep what you have, should be the first rule; to get what 
you can fairly, the second. 

Do not be in a hurry to get rich. Gradual gains are the only natural gains, and they 
who are in haste to be rich, break over sound rules, fall into temptations and distress of 
various sorts, and generally fail of their object. There is no use in getting rich sudden- 
ly. The man who keeps his business under his control, and saves something from year 
to year, is always rich, At any rate, he possesses the highest enjoyment which riches 
are able to afford. 

Never do business for the sake of doing it, and being counted a great merchant. There 
is often more money to be made by a smal! business than a large one; and that business 
will in the end be most respectable which is most successful. Do not get deeply in 
debt ; but so manage as always, if possible, to have your financial position easy, so that 
you can turn any way you please. 

Do not love money extravagantly. We speak here merely with reference to getting 
rich. In morals, the inordinate love of money is one of the most degrading vices. But 





































the extravagant desire of accumulation induces an eagerness, many times, which is im- 
prudent, and so misses its object from too much haste to grasp it. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


There are two prominent objects which can be effected by means of life insurance. 
The first-in importance, and of the highest consideration, is, that husbands and fathers 
can secure a comfortable provision, in the event of their death, to their widows and chil- 
dren. The second is, that all persons having a pecuniary interest in the existence of a 
life, can secure that interest. Recent transactions of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, will serve to illustrate the subject. 

A gentleman residing in the State of Indiana, on the 19th of August, 1845, took out 
a policy with this company on his life for $3,000—but one payment was made, of $102. 
He died on the 19th of September, and his widow received from the office the sum in- 
sured, $3,000. She was so forcibly impressed with the advantages of life insurance, 
being a recipient of its benefits, that she immediately effected an insurance in the sum of 
$5,000 on her own life with this office, for the protection of her family of young chil- 
dren. A merchant in one of the Southern States had a debt due him of $5,600—know- 
ing that its ultimate payment depended on the continuance of the life of his debtor, he 
took out a policy on it with this office for that sum—one year’s premium had been paid 
of $161 84. Soon after, he was attacked with a severe illness, which terminated his 
life in September, 1845. The company, on presentation of the requisite proofs of his 
death, paid the sum insured; and by this precautionary measure, he unexpectedly and 
suddenly realized a doubtful claim. A gentleman in New York became security for his 
friend in the sum of $3,000, by endorsement on his paper.. He had the prudence to 
effect insurance on his life at this office for that amount. Only one payment ($36) was 
made. This was done on the 3d of July, 1845, and he died the 18th of September. 
The company paid him the $3,000, which he applied to the payment of his endorsement. 
Thus, by this insurance, he was released from his liability, which otherwise might have 
put him to serious inconvenience. : 

The late Charles O. Handy, Esq., president of the New Jersey Steamboat Transpor- 
tation Company, had insured on his life to the amount of $32,000, divided among four 
different companies. $10,000 was insured for the benefit of the widow of the deceased ; 
and the other sums assigned to parties to whom Mr. Handy, earlier in life, had been in- 
debted; and a large part of the amount was insured only within a few weeks of his 
death. 





WEALTHY MEN OF BOSTON, 


A correspondent of the Boston Evening Gazette furnishes the following statistics of 
the rich men of Boston, a large portion of whom have acquired their wealth either by 
commerce or in manufactures, or by both. Of the names given, in a work entitled “ Our 
First Men,” from which this table is compiled— 


314 are set down frOm.........-ssecsccerseeseeseeseereeee 100,000 to $200,000 
65 “ AP. cunghwlpahinbasstubedapinneiahetuee 200,000 300,000 
snncnidbbndnipanbeiianoon 300,000 400,000 
400,000 500,000 
500,000, and upwards. 
600,000 ” 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
6,000,000 


456 persons, of which 10 are over 80 years of age, and 38 are under 40. Eight of 
them are unmarried. 
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LEGISLATION RESPECTING THE LAWS OF DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. 

All legislation is founded on an erroneous notion, which, until people clear their heads 
of it, will always infect and mar all legislation in respect to the laws of debtor and credi- 
tor. That erroneous notion is, that there is an innate disinclination in all men to pay 
their debts ; whereas it is precisely the contrary principle that prevails. We never knew 
a man, except in a case here and there where the man was a rascal, and it is not on ex- 
ceptions but on generalities that legislation ought to be founded—we say we never knew a 
man who was not only desirous but anxious to pay his debts, But the legislature has ever 
proceeded on the contrary supposition ; so that all the laws relating to debtor and creditor 
have been made with a view to force the debtor to do that which he is willing enough to 
do if he could. Now if the legislature, instead of racking its invention to devise all sorts 
of pains, and penalties, and tortures, to wrench from the debtor what he has not got, had 
directed its attention to devise facilities for enabling the debtor to pay as far as he can, 
and not to break him down so utterly and irremediably as forever to deprive him of the 
power of paying his debts, all would be the gainers to an incalculable degree. For the 
ereditor would have a chance of his money, which now he has not; the debtor would 
have a chance of retrieving his position, and of fulfilling his obligations, which every 
man in his heart longs to do, which now he has not; and society would not be put to the 
expense of all the apparatus of the law and of its huge prisons for confining unfortunate 
debtors ; which ought to be regarded only as ingenious inventions for furthering the re- 
vengeful feelings of the vindictive creditor, and for preventing the debtor, most effectu- 
ally, from ever paying him. 
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FRAUDS IN THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


It pains us to hear occasionally of frauds in almost every department of trade; the 
more so, as the merchant, of all men, should be the soul of integrity and honor; and we 
have on our subscription list many such ; men whom we would trust with all that we pos- 
sess, however prized or valuable. A correspondent of the Journal of Commerce, in com- 
plaining of frauds in the hardware trade in New York, makes the following statements : 


Many small articles of hardware which are sold by “ tale,” or “ weight,” are purposely 
put up short count, orshort weight, so that the actual contents of the packages of such ar- 
ticles are sometimes not more than half, and often do not exceed three-fourths of what the 
labels represent them to be. Many others are sold by numbers, the sizes of which ought, of 
course, to be always uniform ; but it has become a common practice, when ordering such 
articles, to direct the manufacturer to “ mark up” one or two numbers ; that is, No 1 to 
be marked 2 or 3, but, of course, to be charged at the regular price for No. 1; the mer- 
chant’s object being, if possible, to cheat an unwary customer, by charging him as nearly 
the price of No, 2 or 3 as dread of detection will permit him to approach. These prac- 
tices are rendered, in one respect, comparatively unimportant, by the certainty that they 
must soon defeat their own object, as but few persons can be found, in this country, suffi- 
ciently “ verdant” to be “ shaved” in this manner more than once or twice with impunity. 
The shallow artifice must be soon detected, and the next purchase will be made with 
greater circumspection, and a result more satisfactory to the purchaser. But such prac- 
tices are more to be regretted on account of their tendency to subvert confidence between 
man and man, and thereby immeasurably to increase the toil and trouble of transacting 
business; as, where such suspicions are entertained, whether justly or not, the customer 
will naturally wish personally to inspect and examine every article before purchasing. 
Many other “ tricks of the trade” are “ too tedious to mention” on an occasion such as 
this ; but there remains one monstrous evil which I must particularize, and that is, the too 
frequent practice of selling goods, generally of German manufacture, and of indifferent 
quality, under accurate imitations of the stamps and labels of the best English makers of 
similar articles—such as Joseph Rogers and Sons for pocket cutlery and scissors ; Peter 
Stubs, William Greeves and Sons, Ibbotsons and Spear, for saws, files, and carpenter’s 
tools ; Richard Hemming and Son for needles and fishhooks; and whoever saw a Ger- 
man gun which has not “ London” branded on its barrel ? 
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BOSTON MERCANTILE LIBRARY LECTURES, 


The directors of the Mercantile Library Association of Boston have commenced their 
arrangements for a course of lectures. The programme is neatly completed, and will soon 
be published, Mr. Eliot C. Cowdin, the late intelligent president, in retiring from the 
chair of the institution, which he so worthily filled, it would seem is as deeply interested 
in all that concerns its efficiency and prosperity as ever. He visited Washington a short 
time previous to the adjourament of the first session of the twenty-ninth Congress of the 
United States, and engaged several prominent statesmen to address the Library Associa- 
tion during the season; among others, General Lewis Cass, of Michigan, and Hon. Jo- 
seph R. Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Ingersoll is to give the opening address early in 
October ; and the poem on that occasion will be delivered by Dr. Oliver W. Holmes, of 
Boston. We shall, probably, be able to lay before our readers the programme of the 
course in the November number of the Merchants’ Magazine ; and we hope to publish 
some of the ablest and most appropriate of the lectures. 





PRODUCTION OF PEA.NUTS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


By the following extract of a letter in the Providence Journal, from North Carolina, 
we learn the origin of the article known in commerce as “ pea-nuts,” so common in all 
our grocery shops :— 

“ From a narrow strip of land, extending about forty miles northerly from Wilmington, 
and lying east of the old Newbern road, comes nearly the entire quantity of ground peas 
(Yankee pea-nuts,) grown in the United States for market. From that tract and imme- 
diate vicinity, eighty thousand bushels have been carried to Wilmington market in one 
year. The ground pea (pea-nut) grows beneath the surface of the ground, as its name 
imports. The plant has somewhat the appearance of the dwarf garden pea, though more 
bushy. It is cultivated in hills. The pea grows on tendrils which put out from the plant, 
and take root in the earth. The fruit is picked from the root by the hand, and the vines 
are a favorite for horses, mules, and cattle. From thirty to eighty bushels are produced 
on an acre. There are some planters who raise from one thousand to fifteen hundred 
bushels a year.” 





PENNIES CONVERTED TO POUNDS. 


At a late sale of coins in London, forming a part of the collection of curiosities 
owned by the late venerable Archdeacon Todd, the pennies were turned into pounds with 
a facility which would have gratified even a Yankee speculator. A Queen Anne’s farth- 
ing, of the year 1713, sold for £1 19s. ; a pattern halfpenny, bronze, of ditto, 15s.; a 
William and Mary pattern halfpenny, 19s. ; a George III. pattern for a penny, (tin) 10s ; 
nine Charlemagne silver pennies, £2; a silver medallion, by Pistrucci, 1838, £2 9s. ; 
and a George III. pattern for a crown, £2 4s. 





CONSUMPTION OF COFFEE IN BELGIUM AND FRANCE. 


It was stated recently, in the French Chamber of Deputies, that the Belgians, 2 popu- 
lation of four and a half millions, consume twenty-six millions pounds of coffee; while 
the thirty-five millions of French do not consume more than thirty millions of pounds. 
The French duty on one hundred pounds is more than the common original cost—the 
Belgian, not a tenth part. Were the French consumption proportional to the population, 
the gain would be material for the venders of French sugar, colonial and indigenous. 





“ae 


DUTY ON COPPER IN PRUSSIA. 


The king of Prussia has issued a royal ordinance, allowing the importation of sheet 
copper and copper nails from foreign ports, free of duty, into the ports of Prussia, for the 
purpose of sheathing and fastening the steamers now building to run across the Atlantie, 
which are to touch at England, America, the West Indies, and the Brazils. They are to 
be large and splendid vessels. 
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1.—The Trees of America, Native and Foreign, Pictorially and Botanically Delineated, and Scientifi- 
cally and Popularly Described ; Being Considered Principally with Reference to their Geography and 
History Soil and Situation, Propagation and Culture, Accidents and Diseases, Properties and Uses, 
Economy in the Arts, Introduction into Commerce, and their Application in Useful and Ornamental 
Plantations. Illustrated by Numerous Engravings. By D. . Brownz, author of the “Sylva 
Americana.” Large 8vo., pp. 532. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The very appropriate title-page, which we have quoted entire, presents a clear and comprehensive 
view of this long-looked-for work. As long ago as 1838, the author memorialized Congress to adopt 
measures for procuring and preserving a supply of timber for naval purposes. That memorial was 
referred and printed; but as usual, when any really important matter is introduced, the subject rested 
with Congress. In 1843, Mr. Browne issued definite proposals for publishing the work before us, but 
owing “to various causes which have unavoidably retarded the publication, it could not with pro- 
priety be issued before the present time.’ Mr. Browne is a most devoted, industrious, and pains- 
taking naturalist, and the present volume is the result of extensive reading or consultation of the 
most judicious authors on the subject, both ancient and modern ; besides, the author extended his re- 
searches by travelling in various parts of North and South America, the West Indies, Europe, and 
Western Africa, where he enjoyed the advantage of not only verifying or correcting the observations 
which had been made by others on the trees of these countries, but examined them under various 
conditions in a state of nature. For the sake of aiding in generalizing on the shades and varieties of 
trees, Mr. Browne informs us, that he has adopted the Natural System, in accordance with the plan 
of Professor Don, in “ Miller's Dictionary,” etc. It very happily combines the scientific and the popu- 
lar, and while it will answer as a text-book for the student, it cannot fail of interesting the general 
reader. We have never read a work on any of the natural sciences, where amusement and instruc- 
tion were so admirably united. Many interesting anecdotes connected with historical trees, particu- 
larly of the elm, are very properly blended with the more scientific portions of the work. The en- 
gravings are numerous, and are executed with considerable skill, ‘and have either been made di- 
rectly from drawings after nature, or from accurate delineations already in existence, one figure 
representing the general appearance of each tree, and another of the leaf, flower, fruit, ete.” The 
publishers have faithfully performed their part, by producing a really handsome volume in every re- 
spect. We shall have occasion to refer to it in a future number of the Magazine. 

2.—A Greeck-English Lericon, Based on the German Work of Francis Passow. By Groner Linpett, 
M. A., Late Student of Christ Church, now Head Master of Westminster Schoo}, and Rozert Scorr, 
Prebendary of Exeter, some time Student of Christ Church, and late Fellow of Baliol College. 
With Corrections and Additions, and the Insertion, in Alphabetical Order, of the Proper Names 
eccurring in the Principal Greek Authors. By Henry Drisver, M. A., Adjunct Professor of the 
Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia College. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

As this great work is “all Greek” to us, we must adopt the method of a cotemporary, who says he 
knows “ little of Latin and less of Greek,’’—of the latter, that is, none at all,—and quote from the 
notice of an eminent scholar, a professor in one of the universities, as follows :— 


“ Messrs. Liddell and Scott took up Passow’s great work where he left it, and completed it in the 
very spirit of his system by independent reading of their own; so great indeed are their additions, 
that the work is rather an entirely new one, than a modification of Passow. Professor gdgisier has 
not only carefully revised the work, but has added largely to its value, especially by ih erin of 
all the proper names in their alphabetical order. It is impossible for us to notice al! the nfefits of the 
English or American editors of the lexicon; suffice it to say, that the fruit of their labors is before us 
in a specimen of Greek lexicography so far superior to any that has yet appeared in the language that 
comparison would be ridiculous. Moreover, the getting up of the book is splendid ; type, paper, and 
binding, are all of the finest. Our only marvel is, that 1,700 pages of a Greek lexicon, thus done up, 
can be offered for five dollars~a price which nothing could justify but the prespect—a sure one for 
the publishers—of an extraordinary and long-continued demand for the work. Already has it been 
adopted in the English schools, to the almost entire exclusion of all others; and now it is offered, 
greatly improved by Professor Drisier’s learned labors, for the use and comfort of American students.” 


3.—.4 Text Book on Chemistry, for the Use of Schools and Colleges. By Joun Wittiam Draper, M. 
D., Professor of Chemistry in the University of New York, Member of the American Philosophical 
Society, &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The present volume, intended for the use of colleges and schools, contains the outline of the course 
of lectures on Chemistry delivered by the author, every year, to the students of the University of 
New York. Its divisions and arrangements are the result of an experience of several years. It sup- 
plies the desideratum of a compendious book, which sets forth in plain language the great features 
of the science, without perplexing the beginner with too much detail. The three hundred engraved 
illustrations which have been introduced, will impart a clearer idea of the practical part of each lec- 
ture, and supply, in a measure, the place of a defective or incomplete apparatus. It appears to be an 
excellent text-book, in one cf the most important studies that employ the mind of man. 
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4— jor, A of the Four Gospels. With very Short and Si Re 

cane aaamtte eae at Fomity Preyer, and Arranged in Three Hundred and aoe See- 

tions, for every Day of the Year. By the author of “ Peep of Day,” “ Line upon Line,” ete. New 
York: D. “Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: Geo. 8. Appleton. 


A beautifully printed octavo volume of 550 pages, which the compiler says, “‘ does not aspire to in- 
terest the learned, or attract the polite ; but endeavors to fix the inattentive, to awaken the unreflect- 
ing, to enlighten the ignorant, and to benefit the simple minds which are to be found ia ordinary 
households.” The illustrations are familiar, and the reflections brief, expressed in homely words, 
which suit such a production better than profound remarks or elegant diction. The religious views 
of the author will be readily inferred from the fact, that she has been a careful student of Scott’s 
Commentary ; a writer in high repute among that class of Christian sectaries denominated evangeli- 
cal. It will be an acceptable “ Light in the Dwellings” of all who embrace Christianity, as under- 
stood by the orthodox denominations. 
5.—The Jerusalem Delivered of Torquato Tasso. Translated into English Spenserian Verse, with a 


Life of the Author. By J. H. Wirrex. First American, from the last — edition, with six 
fine steel engravings. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: Geo. 8. Appleton. 


In the space appropriated in this Magazine to the “ Book Trade,"’ anything like a critical notice of 
this celebrated work, would be almost, if not quite as much out of place, as a critique of Shaks- 
peare’s plays, or a commentary on the Bible. The present translation, which has passed through 
several English editions, and been the subject of elaborate criticism, has finally obtained the approval 
of literary men, and acquired the distinction of a ‘‘ British classic.” Fifty-eight closely printed pages 
are taken up with a memoir of the poet’s interesting life, which, together with the poem, occupies a 
compact English-looking volume of 624 pages. The typographical execution, like everything that 
comes from the publishers, is excellent. 
6.—The History of Civilization, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolution. By 

F. Guizor, the Prime Minister of France, author of the “ —s of the English Revolution of 

1640.” Translated by Wittiam Hazuirr. Vol. Il. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Philadel- 

phia: Geo. 8. Appleton. 

The first portion of these lectures, comprising the General History of Civilization in Europe, has 
already appeared, and was noticed in the Merchants’ Magazine. That portion, forming a volume of 
corresponding size, was devoted to England ; the present treats of the History of Civilization in France. 
Of these lectures, a late number of the Edinbargh Review says: “There is a consistency, a cohe- 
rence, a prehensiveness, and what the Germans would term many-sidedness, in the manner of M. 
Guizot’s fulfilment of his task, that manifests him one to whom the whole subject is familiar; that 
exhibits a full possession of the facts that have any important bearing upon his conclusions.” The 
present volume is beautifully printed, and adds another to the capital series of works, known as 
“« Appleton’s Literary Miscellany.” 
7.—Laneton Parsonage: a Tale. By the author of “ Amy Herbert,” “ Gertrude,” etc. Edited by 

the Rev. W. Sewett, B. D., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The author of this story is understood to be a daughter of the divine whose name appears in the 
title-page as the editor. It is designed to convey moral and religious truths in the generally attractive 
form of a domestic narrative. We have not found time to read it, but we presume it is equal to the 
former productions of the gifted writer, which have been so successful in securing a large class of 
readers. 


co of Reasons for Embraci ~' Doctrines and Disclosures of Emanuel Swedenborg. By 





Gro Busy. New York: John Allen 

This phiet contains a formal and detailed exposition of the grounds on which the author was 
induced, after long, diligent, and serious investigation, to profess an unhesitating adoption of the sys- 
tem of religious doctrine and spiritual disclosures propounded to the world by Emanuel Swedenborg. 
This is Professor Bush’s own statement, and no one who reads the pamphlet before us, or who has 
any knowledge of the character of the man, can for a moment entertain a doubt of the entire sin- 
cerity and perfect honesty of his statements or convictions. There is certainly much in the writings 
of Swedenborg to elicit the attention of intellectual, spiritual-minded persons; and his “theory of 
another life,” furnishés abundant food, in phrenological parlance, for the largest development of 
‘ideality ” and “ wonder.” 
9.—American Tableaur, No. 1. Sketches of Aboriginal Life. By P.V. Ving. New York: Buck- 

land & Sumner. 

We have not found time to peruse this closely-printed volume, but we know the power and capa- 
city of the author well enough to know that it would repay the reader for the time occupied in its 
perusal. He does not claim for it the respect and confidence shown te authentic history, nor antici- 
pate the favor usually accorded to high-wrought romance, as it is neither the one nor the other. His 
object is rather to shade and color the naked sketches of history, and restore them to their natural 
setting and accompaniments, than to alter or distort them. Reader, purchase the book—it will aid a 
worthy and a talented American, who modestly casts a veil over his real identity. 
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10.—Hachelaga ; or, England in the New World. Edited by Exior Warsvrron, Esq., author of the 
“Crescent and the Cross.” 2 vols. Wiley & Putnam’s Library of Choice Reading. 


The author of this work, who is now understood to be an officer in the British army, and a brother 
of Mr. Warburton, the editor, sailed for America in July, 1844, returning in the early part of the pre- 
sent year. During the intervening period, he visited Canada and various parts of the United States, 
and the two volumes before us are the results of his travel and observations. As a tory, he of course 
has no faith in the democratic institutions of our country, and he makes no effort to conceal his opin- 
ions on this head; nevertheless, he finds much to commend, and less to condemn, than, from his 
education and prejudices, we should have supposed. While he expresses his astonishment at the 
general prosperity of the American people, their industry and skill, the vast resources of their coun- 
try, and their advance in the useful arts of life, he thinks, although we possess many virtues, they 
are not those generally which attract. “Their well-directed reason,” he says, ‘‘may be far better 
than mere generous impulse ; but it does not touch the heart. Whatever esteem the traveller may 
entertain, he will scarcely bear away with him much warmth of feeling towards them as a peo- 
ple.” But his “nationality does not betray him into any ungenerous remarks upon the American 
people.” On the whole, we consider it the most candid and liberal exposition of our country that has 
yet appeared, and written in vastly better taste, and with far greater ability. We agree with the editor, 
that whatever else it may be, “ it is work, and contains no hastily-written, crude impressions, but the 
deeply-tested convictions of an inquiring mind.” 
11.—Papers on Literature and Art. ByS. Margaret Fuuter, author of “ A Summer on the Lakes,” 

“ Woman in the Nineteenth Century,’’ etc.,etc. New York: Wiley & Putnam’s Library of Amer- 

ican Books. 

We have, in this collection of periodical contributions, the deepest convictions of an honest, earnest- 
minded woman, impelled in the utterance of her views by a standard of excellence, that the ordinary 
mind scarcely knows how to appreciate. It is well known that a portion of these papers appeared 
from time to time in the “ Tribune,’”’ where they attracted the notice of a select, but increasing class 
of readers ; who, however widely many of them may differ from the writer in her religious and social 
tendencies, acknowledge the moral power, and intellectual elevation of the mind, that exhibited such 
“an intense hatred of cant, and such an eager reverence for truth.” It is refreshing to take up a 
book that has an individuality about it—that represents the free soul of its author. Such a one is 
this; and we only regret that many of the best papers, on vital subjects, were “ omitted,” as the 
newspapers say, ‘‘ for want of reom.” The selection contains some of the author’s earliest, and some 


of her latest expressions, that ‘‘ those who have been interested in my mind,’’ we quote from Miss 
Fuller’s preface, ‘ will take some pleasure in reading the youngest and crudest of these pieces, and 
readily disown for me what [ would myself disown.” 


12.—The Heroines of Shakspeare, with Letter-Press Illustrations. By Mrs. Jameson ; embracing an 
entire reprint of her Work, Characteristics of Women. From the last London edition. New York: 
Wiley & Putnam. 


The matchless delineations of female character, by the master-mind of Shakspeare, seem to have 
been fully appreciated by Mrs. Jamesor : who, darting her far-glancing look from earth to heaven for 
some exquisite comparison, “‘I'o what,’’ she asks, “ shall we compare them ?--To the silvery summer 
clouds which, even while we gaze on the: , shift their hues and forms, dissolving into air, and light 
and rainbow showers ?’’ etc.—for so his genial spirit touches into life and beauty whatever it shines 
upon. European artists of the highest reputation have produced characteristic portraits of the great 
Shakspeare heroines, to show them “not mere poetical abstractions, nor, as they have been termed, 
mere abstractions of the affections ;” 


But common clay, ta’en from the common earth, 
Moulded by God, and tempered by the tears 
Of angels to the perfect form of—women. 


Eight monthly parts, in imperial octavo, each embracing three highly finished engravings, will com- 

plete the work. The two numbers before us embrace portraits of “ Portia,” ‘“‘ Beatrice,” “‘ Miranda,” 

“ Juliet,” “ Ophelia,” and “ Imogine ;* which are the most perfect specimens of the art that we 

have seen. When completed, it will form as appropriate and exquisite a gift-book as was ever offered 

to the fair “ maidens and mothers” of America. 

13.—Gammer Gurton’s Pleasant Stories of the Princess Rosetta, Robin Goodfellow, and Patient Gris- 
sel; with Gammer Gurton’s Garland, and Ballads of the Babes in the Wood, the Beggar's Daughter, 


and Fair Rosamond. Newly revised and amended. By AmBrosk Merron, Gent., F.S. A. New 
York: Wiley & Putnam. 


The moral of these ancient stories and ballads is not so apparent as many of more modern date ; 
unless, perhaps, it be found in the fact that it contains histories which, in by-gone days, delighted the 
children of England’s master-spirits. ‘Their design,” we quote from the preface, “is to cultivate 
the heart, to enrich the fancy, to stir up kindly feelings, to encourage a taste for the beautiful, and to 
accomplish this by taking advantage of the youthful longing for amusement.” The engraved illustra- 
tions are beautiful, and the unique dress of the volume will render it altogether very attractive to 
the young. 
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14.—Scenes in the Rocky Mountains, and in Oregon, California, New Mexico, Texas, and the 
Prairies ; or, Notes by the Way, during an Excursion of Three Years, with a Description —< 
Countries passed through, including their Geography, Resources, Present Condition, and the Differ- 
ent Nations Inhabiting them. By a New Enaianner. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 


The present attitude of the American government and people to the countries described in this vol- 
ume, will necessarily create a deep interest in its details. With a view of satisfying this interest, the 
author has “ endeavored to present a full and comprehensive picture of the real condition of regions 
80 attractive, and in so doing he is conscious of having erred in no important particular.” Whatever 
is affirmed, he assures us may be relied upon as matter of fact; while the details of a questionable 
nature, we are to infer from the guarded language in which they are expressed. The simple rehear- 
sal of the catalogue of facts relative to the manner in which the fur trade is conducted, and the 
enormities chargeable upon the individuals engaged in it, will place in no very enviable light the 
men who luxuriate in its ill-gotten gains. The author understands the art of condensation, and we 
have seldom met with a work, in which so many things were related in so few words, and yet it is a 
volume of over 300 closely printed pages. 

15.— The Miscellaneous Works of the Right Honorable Sir James Mackintosh. Three volumes com- 
plete in one. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 

The present collection covers a wide range of subjects, and, with the exception of the author’s 
History of England, whatever the editor considered the most valuable in his writings. Few essayists 
have displayed greater versatility of talent; and in the various papers comprised in this volume, 
whether directed to literary criticism, philosophical analysis, historical detail, the delineation of 
character, or political disquisition, we find the same large, liberal, and comprehensive mind, reflected 
on every page. It forms the eighth volume of “ The Modern British Essayists,”’ which are published 
in a neat style, at probably one quarter the price of the English editions. There is, perhaps, no col- 
lection of writings, that furnish so comprehensive views of the literature, history, politics, etc., of the 
past and present century, as the series just named. 
16.—.4unt Patty's Scrap-Bag. By Carouine Ler Hentz, author of the ‘Mob Cap,” etc. Complete 

in one volume. With illustrations by Darley. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 

The publishers, in a note appended to this volume, apologize to the fair writer for classing it among 
their “Library of Hamorous American Works,”’ since humor is by no means its principal aim. Hu- 
mor, as in this instance, when under the controlling influence of purity and benevolence, becomes 
subservient to high moral and social purposes—the chief recommendation of “ Aunt Patty’s Scrap- 
Bag.” The narrative abounds in “ passages of first-rate humor.” The humorous publications of 
Carey & Hart, perfectly free from low wit and obscenity, are sought for throughout the United States. 
“The parts of Mrs. Hentz’s elegant production which are humorous, give it a sufficient claim to its 
position among the works of the choicest wits of our country, embellished by a pencil which paints 
character to the life.”’ 
17.—Small Books on Great Subjects. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 

We noticed in the September number of the Merchants’ Magazine, Nos. I., II., and X., of this series 
of really comprehensive and instructive books. The subjects embraced in these numbers, are—No. 
IV., “ An Introduction to Practical Organic Chemistry; with Reference to the Works of Davy, Brande, 
Liebeg, etc. ;’’ No. V., “ A Brief View of Greek Philosophy up to the Age of Pericles ;”’ and No. LIl., 
“(On Man’s Power Over Himself to Prevent or Control Insanity.” ‘These works are prepared by some 
of the most learned and scientific men of Europe, who have adapted them to the popular mind. 
18.—The Convict’s Child. By Caoartes Burpert, author of “ Lilla Hart,” “The Adopted Child,” 

“Chances and Changes,”’ “ Never Too Late,” etc. New York: Baker & Scribner. 

The design of this unpretending story, is to show the consequences of the general tendency of so- 
ciety to visit the sins and crimes of parents upon children, no matter how pure, innocent, and virtu- 
ous. The main incidents of the narrative, says the author, have been gathered from personal obser- 
vation, and no character is introduced who has not now, or has not had a living representative. Mr. 
Burdett has, for eleven years, been connected with the press of New York ; a fact in his life, which, 
more than any other, brought him in contact with every variety and shade of human character. How 
faithfully he has treasured up the knowledge and experience thus acquired, this, and other narratives 
from his pen, furnish satisfactory evidence. 
19.—Outre-Mer ; a Pilgrimage Beyond the Sea. By Henry Wanswortn Lonerettow. Bostoa: 

William D. Ticknor & €o. 

Those who read these beautiful sketches, on their first appearance, some years since, wil! appre- 
ciate the taste evinced by the publishers, in reproducing a second edition of the work in the Boston 
typographical dress, which every one knows, is almost, if not quite equal to the best English printing. 
Longfellow is confessedly an artist, and, with the fear of the critics, Poe and Miss Fuller, before us, 
we will presume to say, he has genius—that is, if we comprehend the signification of the term. But 
the author of the “‘ Psalm of Life’ and ‘‘ Outre-Mer,” although not above criticism, has nothing to 


fear from it. 
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00.—Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modern; with an Historical Introduction and Notes. By Witt 
MoraerRweELt. 2 Vols. Boston: William D. Ticknor & Co. 


This compilation consists principally of narrative ballads, “ there occurring in it no compositions 
strictly called songs, in the sense to which that term is now generally confined, except a few modern 
pieces.” The introduction, which occupies one hundred and fifty pages of the first-volume, forms 
one of the most complete essays, on the ancient romantic and historic ballads of Scotland, that we 
have ever met with, and it displays an astonishing degree of research and thoroughness of investiga- 
tion. Besides the elaborate introduction, to each ballad is affixed explanatory notes, that clear away 
the mists and clouds that hung over the traditionary song and ballad of the past. The collection em- 
braces a numerous and highly interesting body of metrical tales, chiefly of a tragic complexion, which, 
though possessing all the features of real incident, and probably originating in fact, cannot now, after 
the lapse of many ages, be, with certainty, traced to any historical source, public or private. ‘“ Col- 
lections of these ballads, printed as they orally exist, will, to those who succeed us, prove a source 
of peculiar gratification—a record of the most instructive and interesting kind.” 

Q1.—Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons ; illustrating the Perfections of God in the Phenomena of the 

Year. By Rev. Henny Duncan, D. D., Rothwell. Autumn. New York: Robert Carter. 

Although this is the last of the series of four volumes devoted to the contemplation of the seasons, 
the American publisher has reproduced here, only those relating to Spring, Summer, and Autumn, 
commencing seasonably with the former. “ Winter,” will of course be published in due time. This 
volume differs in its character from the preceding volumes, in that it has a less direct reference to the 
season of the year. Although containing various details of autumnal appearances, produce, é&c., and 
of the diversified labors of harvest, it is occupied mainly with the general results of that remarkable 
system which pervades animated nature, and of which the phenomena of the revolving year consti- 
tute one of the most prominent features. The plan, however, and division of the work, is the same 
as that adopted in the previous volumes. It is a work, on the whole, that we can recommend to all 
who seek for aid in looking ‘‘ through Nature up to Nature’s God.” 
22.—Religion, Natural and Revealed ; or, the Natural Theology and Moral Bearings of Phrenology 

and Physiology : including the Doctrines Taught, and Duties Inculcated thereby, Compared with 

those Enjoined in the Scriptures. Together with the Phrenological Exposition of the Doctrine of @ 

Future State, Materialism, Holiness, Sin, Rewards, Punishments, Depravity, a Change of Heart, 


Will, Foreordination, Fatalism, etc. By O.S.Fow er, Practical Phrenologist, etc.,etc. New York : 
Fowler & Wells. 


We have read this treatise with more than ordinary interest, and without expressing, what would 
here be out of place, any opinion of the theological or religious sentiments it inculeates, we may be 
permitted to express our conviction of the honesty and sincerity of the author, who gives utterance 
to his views with an eloquence and earnestness, that rivets the attention of the reader if it does not 
always secure the assent of his understanding. The charge made against phrenology, that it tends 
to materialism, is ably met with an array of arguments that must convince all, at least, that it has not 
had that effect on the mind of the author. We regret to say that the work is badly printed, and full 
of typographical errors. 
23.—Dolores. A Novel. By Harro Harrine. New York: Marrenner, Lockwood & Co. 

This is called a South American novel. In how farit may deserve the title, we will not at present 
undertake to judge. We should rather be inclined to call ita leaf from the social, religious, and 
political history of mankind. It is true that most of the scenes are laid in South America—many of 
the characters are South Americans, civilized slaves of Rosas—enthusiasts of liberty and humanity 
opposing the first, and Patagonian children of nature in natural and child-like purity ; but the social 
and political institutions of Europe, and the whole civilized world, are also bitterly attacked in this 
work. The principles of ultra-republicanism, advocated by the chiefs of all the young republican 
associations in Europe—those principles which caused the author’s exile from many countries, and 
the interdiction of his works, are most ably defended. The politics, religion, social customs and habits 
of all Europe and America, are more or less introduced, and ably discussed in these pages. Here and 
there we find transcendentalism, here and there sophistry, sarcastic bitterness against individual 
governments and nations ; but, upon the whole, we must confess that the work abounds in high and 
pure moral sentiments ; that it bears the impress of a firm and noble devotedness to the principles it 
advocates, and displays the brilliant talents, and scholastic acquirements of the author, in a favorable 
light. It is, beyond doubt, one of the most remarkable and bold works of the age; and all should 
read it attentively to the end, before pronouncing judgment upon it. 

%—The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil. With English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and a 


Metrical Index. By Cuartes ANTHON, LL. D., Protessor of the Greek and Latin Larguages, in 
Columbia College, New York, etc. New York: Harper & Brothers, 


Dr. Anthon informs us, that he has pursued the same plan in preparing the present work, recently 
followed in the case of the Auneid, which met with the apprebation of so many instructors. The 
eminent success of the learned editor, in former labors in this department of elementary literature, 
has been such, as to render any remark from so wnclassical a source as the Merchants’ Magazine en- 
tirely unnecessary. 
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25.— Historical Collections of Louisiana, eninecing many many Rare and Valuable Documents 

the Natural, Civil, and Political History of of that Compiled, with Historical and Biographical 

Notes and an Introduction, by B. F. Frencu, Honorary Member of the Historical Society of 

sylvania, etc. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 

We have, in this handsomely printed octavo volume of two hundred and twenty pages, a number 
of important historical documents, extending from 1678 to near the close of the seventeenth century. 
They relate to that extensive tract of country formerly known by the name of Louisiana, bounded on 
the east by the Rio Perdido, west by the Rio del Norte, and stretching from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Pacifie Ocean, and embracing the late disputed country of Oregon. Among the papers, are these 
of De Salle, Sieur de Touty, Joute}, and Father Louis Hennepin. The volume is prefaced with an 
introduction by Mr. French, and an interesting discourse delivered before the Historical Society of 
Louisiana, in 1836, by Henry A. Bullard, Esq., the President of the Society. It is from these early 
and original records of the first colonization of our country, that the most important and authentic 
information must be gathered. To the historical inquirer, this volume will be a most acceptable of- 
fering ; and by all it must be viewed as an exceedingly valuable contribution to the historical litera- 
ture of America. 
26.—Italy, Spain, and = apr , with an Excursion to the Monasteries of Alcobaca and Batalha. By 

ele Becxrorp, author of “ Vathek."" New York: Wiley & Putnam’s Library of Choice 

The author of these letters, descriptive of scenes in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, says they were 
written many years ago, the earliest being dated 1780, and the latest, 1795. The author, an English 
gentleman of great wealth, it will be recollected died a year or two since. They were “written in 
the bloom and hey-day of youthful spirits and youthful confidence, at a period when the old order 
of things existed, with all its picturesque pomps and absurdities; when Venice enjoyed her piombi 
and submarine dungeons ; France, her Bastile; the Peninsula, her holy inquisition.” Such is the 
author’s account, and we may add, that they are among the few books of travel, which, if for no 
other merit than their literary, are worthy of a place in the admirable series of “books which are 
books.” The highly cultivated, almost fastidious, taste of the author, marks almost every page and 


paragraph. 
27.—.An Elementary Reader, German and English ; Based upon the Affinity of the Languages. To 
‘Accompany “ Ollendorf’ Method.” By lonack Stxiner. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 


The English students of the German language, are becoming every day more numerous ; and we 
are not surprised at this when we take into account the depth and richness of the literature of that 
remarkable people. The fact that the German and English languages, are in a greater or less degree 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon, and that there are in the English language some fifteen thousand 
words which have their radical representatives in the German, establishes a close and intimate con- 
nection between the two. The design of this volume is to take advantage of this affinity, and it is 
accordingly comprised mainly of those German words, which have their representatives in English, 
with an interlinear translation, in which the English is made to conform to the idiom of the German. 
To this is added a corrected translation into free and idiomatic English. The student has thus before 
him the usages of the two languages, and is able to see wherein they are alike, and wherein they 


differ. 


28.—The Statesmen of the Commonwealth of England ; with a Treatise on the P ar Progress in 
English History. By Joun Forster, of the Inner Temple. Edited by Jonn O. Cnovunes. 8vo. 


New York: Harper & Brothers. 
The men and measures of that period which constituted the transitive state of England, from the 


oppressive reigns of the Tudors and the Stuarts to the constitutional liberty which it afterward en- 
joyed, are embraced in these interesting volumes. The great merit of Forster's Lives of the States- 
men of the Commonwealth is, says Dr. Choules, that he has afforded a life-like sketch of characters 
that will continue to appear more extraordinary to those who, by march of time, are removed farther 
from the era in which they appeared on the stage of action. Mr. Choules has carefully revised the 
work, adding a few notes, but making no alteration in the text of the author. We shall refer to the 


publication on its completion. 

29.—.4 First Book in Latin: containing Grammar Exercises and Vocabularies, on the Method of Con- 
stant Imitation and Repetition. By Joun McCuintocx, A.M., Professor of Languages, and Grorer 
R. Crooxs, A. M., Adjunct Professor ef Languages in Dickinson College. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

This book contains within itself, grammar, exercises, reading-book, and dictionary ; in short, all that 

the pupil will need before commencing the regular reading of Cesar, or any other Latin author. “ Ol- 

lendorff’s” popular method in the study of the German language, seems to have been followed in the 


preparation of this work. 
























